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nf CORES of leading manufacturers were 
al ZS asked, ‘““What factors determine your selec- 
tion of a shipping container?” 


Leading all the other answers was “breakage.” 


Saving in weight, saving in packing labor 
and speed of packing are other important 
factors, which were mentioned. 


It’s on these points that H & D corrugated 
fibre shipping boxes have obtained their wide 
popularity, because H & D boxes meet these 
demands most exactingly. 


But perhaps you have other shipping box 
problems to solve. Here’s where the H & D 
Package Engineer enters the picture with you 
— bringing to you his experience in solving 
similar problems for scores of box users. And 
his help is without obligation to you. 


To find out how H & D Package Engineers 
work, write for a copy of “How To Pack It.” 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
303 DECATUR STREET SANDUSKY, OHIO 
Western Address: Kansas City Fibre Box Company, Packer’s 
Station, Kansas City, Kansas. Canadian Address: The Hinde & 


Dauch Paper Company of Canada, Ltd., King Street Subway 
and Hanna Avenue, Toronto 


HINDE «d DAUCH 
Corrugated fibre Shipping Boxes 


256 Per Copy 
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NEW ENGLAND TO TEXAS . 
THE ROUTE OF “DEPENDABILITY” ! 
THE NATIONAL FREIGHT COMPANY | 


Judson Freight Forwarding Co. G. W. Sheldon & Co. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 
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The product you sell must reach its destination with all 





possible speed at least possible cost. : 


For Speedy—Capable—Dependable service, put your 
less than carload shipments on a STANDARD basis. ia 


STANDARD : 
CARLOADING CORPORATION : 


Offices in all Principal Cities Que 
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CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING CO. 


OF AYAb-3 10), mela 


UNITED STATES FREIGHT 


COMPANY 


\\ 
‘Less Than Carloadd Freight Service ” 





LOST ORDERS! 


How many times have you lost 
a valuable order because of a 
transportation delay ? 


Can you afford to jeopardize 
future business or your customers’ 
good will, by using a transporta- 
tion medium, other than one 
whose reliability has successfully 
endured the test of time ? 


Use the route with a record of 
eighteen years of superior service 


“SHIP UNIVERSAL” 


For Rates or further information apply to our Freight 
Traffic Department in your city or to the 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


58 West Jackson Boulevard, CHIcAGo, ILL. 
40 Rector Street, New York City, N. Y. 


“Reduced Freight Rates” 
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GREAT TERMINALS 
Provide Unequalled Facilities for 


SHIPPERS and DISTRIBUTORS \ 


Centralized management and operation as- 
sure a uniform high efficiency and service to 
vessels and cargo interests alike—waterside 
storage eliminates one or more transfers. Ul- 
tra-modern machinery insures the safe han- 
dling of all classes of merchandise. Direct 
transfer ship to rail (except in New York, 


ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS 


G. W. Green, V. P. & Gen’l Mgr. 
17 State Street, New York 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS, Inc. 


J. A. Moore, Manager 
Norfolk, Va. 


where the terminal is located in the “free 
lighterage limits”) allows the handling of 
cargoes with the utmost speed, safety and 
economy. . 

Fireproof buildings with complete sprin- 
kler system enable our patrons to enjoy the 
lowest possible insurance rates. 


PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 


G. M. Richardson, Gen’l Mgr. & Treas. 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
W. J. Bishop, Gen’l Mgr. 
Seneca & Hamburg Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Richard D. Jones, Western Traffic Mar. 


1646 Transportation Bldg. - 


Chicago 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO. 


a aE a ae al ale ale ale ale ae ae ae 


AINof TIDEWATER TERMIN 
ALLIED INIAND WAREHOUSES _ 


MILLER Presidert 
MCKINNEY Secretary€Treasurer 
. COMMERCIAL TRUST BLDG. PHILA PA. 
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Your Plant on 
25 Trunk Lines - - - 


“Trunk line service’’ means 
much to big industries. 


Incoming materials and outgoing products both benefit. There 

are ideal locations for an industry where not one but twenty-five 

trunk lines stand ready to bring and take shipments—from and 
to—east, south, west and north. 


~ Twenty-five trunk lines deliver to and receive 
cars from the “Belt of Chicago” in its circuit 
of the city. On its lines every industry gets 
the Chicago rates; its shipments save time 
because there are no congested terminals to 
work through. 


Twenty-five lineal miles of Belt Railway lie 
| directly between Chicago and its suburban 
} area. All locations are within an hour of Chi- 

cago’s downtown district.—They are close to 

the center of buying, selling and distribution, 
yet far enough out to provide acres and acres 

= of accessible, valuable land at reasonable 
prices, 


zig Rates, and speed of service, from all parts of 

© the country to your plant on the Belt Railway 

*, Company of Chicago are the same as direct 
line rates from and to Chicago. 


Maps and schedules will be sent on your re- 
quest. 


Mel 


kl IEW. 
| am Ope 


=a A LUME 


— — 


——— \ Sa 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEPARTMENT 
Dearborn Station 
Chicago 
Telephone Harrison 3684 
F. J. Wasson 
General Traffic and Indus- 
trial Manager 


J. H. Brown 
Traffic and Industrial 
Man 
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GALVESTON—~AMERICA’S PORT OF QUICKEST DISPATCH 


ae P— A APS “W alan aa 
Pen 


(ne Ca ces care re canes Sara as! 
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/ I ‘YODAY’S distribution and marketing plans | GALvEsTON’s unit management, too, makes for 


call for speed along with economy. speed. Every function of the port—unloading, 
The Port of GALVESTON meets today’s needs—it 
is organized for speed. Every modern mechanical 
help is employed in loading and unloading. Piers 
and warehouses are arranged for quick move- are closely co-ordinated to cut down the num- 
ment of cargoes. The rail terminal yards are _ ber of times a shipment is handled, to speed it 


planned so that the maximum is on its way in the shortest possible 


held down to two switchings for * jm Write us for a free sub- time. 
scription to “‘Shippers Di- 


any Car. gest of Galveston,’’ pub- ~» »® W 
lished weekly. Full sailing 


There is docking space for 160 | ee eer 
vessels to load from piers. Ships a coastwise and foreign Galveston Wharf Co. 


trade, news of cotton, 


cast off and are on their way... wheat, flour, sulphur and Established 1854 
GALVESTON is a deep-water port oe ane. ee Galveston, Texas, U. S. A. 


and other valuable shipping 


on the open sea. information. Write today. § Geo, Sealy, Pres. F, W. Parker, Gen. Mgr. 


warehousing, storage, financing, insurance and 
loading—is centrally controlled. All the services 


If you want speed with economy,route shipments 
to and from the Southwest “Via GALVESTON”. 
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Bush helps Beech-Nut 
serve fresh Coffee 


HEN Beech-Nut added coffee to 
their well-known line of food prod- 
ucts they faced new manufacturing and 
distribution problems. How could Beech- 








































Nut Coffee be delivered economically to ~& _ 
| the nation’s breakfast tables ? Where were ‘ \Q 2 en UU M PAC KED 


eech. 


the essential pier-side facilities for receiv- 
ing raw coffees from South America and 
the Far East? 


The solution was found within their own 
experience. Beech-Nut candy and chew- 
ing gum had been manufactured at Bush 
Terminal for many years. So Beech-Nut 


decided to roast and pack their coffee Peas - 

also at Bush Terminal, right on New York a a « a y wt 

harbor and at the very gates of the e A 

largest single market in the world, with ee =< BEECH-NUT PACKING CO- 
incoming and outgoing freight literally at Py CANAJOHARIE. ea 
the door. a 


This comment from Beech-Nut is interest- 
ing: “After eighteen years’ occupancy of 
Bush buildings and use of Bush facilities 
we are convinced that location, service 
and costs could not be bettered.” 


Manufacturer 
saved more than oO 


A manufacturer act- 

ually cut his production costs in two when 
he moved to Bush Terminal. Total annual 
costs before, $50,380. Total annual costs after, 





$22,380. 5514% saved! Insurance premiums . 
cut from $4,200 to $180. Power costs were At Bush Terminal a broad, flexible, varied How can Bush help your Business? 


ee ee ee bs ae S pay service provides production economies We can't tell you in this advertisement except 
600 instead of $13,800 for six foremen. ere ie to say that Bush has solved and is solving so 
Labor receiving raw material reduced from and distribution efficiency. Seven enor- many diverse problems of production ond 


$6,000 to $2,000. Cost of trucking from rail- : : : BES: ie ; ; 
road ($9,000) eliminated. Great gains in mous ocean steamship piers; miles Of distribution that it's hard to imagine any man- 


quick deliveries and smooth production. railway sidings; massive warehouses; facturer or distributor serving the metropoli- 
t h | t helped b h. 
6,000,000 square feet of floor space, cold 12" 2762 who could not be helped by Bus 
t t 4 heat 1 Ask us for fuller details of the main service 
ae Fone, See on car in any rendered by Bush. Descriptive literature on 
quantities. Highest standards in receiving, production and distribution will be mailed you 


storing and delivering goods and un- ©n request. Specific questions will be answered 
e ia “. . in full by Bush expert service men, thoroughly 
rivalled facilities on an industrial apart- equigped by tong experience to help you de> 
ment house” basis. cover just how Bush can help your business. 


Metropolitan Facilities for DISTRIBUTION, WAREHOUSING and MANUFACTURING 


Executive Offices: 100 Broad St., Dept. H, New York 
Piers, Sidings, Warehouses, Truck Depot, and Manufacturing Lofts on New York Bay 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTION —BUSH SERVICE CORPORATION 
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LOS ANGELES HARBOR 


The Center of Activity of the Pacific Southwest 


You are face to face, here at the youngest of world ports, with a challenge to the 
imagination, to vision, to foresight. 


HOOVER DAM 
Scheduled to lead the 1931 State, Federal and Private building program with $165,- 
000,000 allotted for its construction. 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR 


You will find this port equipped to handle, with safety and dispatch, the vast quantities 
of heavy lift machinery and supplies that will be used in this gigantic project. 


IMAGINE 


The growth in store for Southern California, Arizona and Nevada—the “BACK 
COUNTRY” of Los Angeles Harbor. 


UNLIMITED 


Cheap water and power will bring added industries to the Pacific Southwest. 


A RICH TOMORROW AWAITS THE PIONEER OF TODAY 


If you would enjoy the success that is assured for this great shipping center, you, too, 
should get in on the ground floor while this great new port is in the making. 


2000 acres of land, with water-front facilities available for industries. 


Across the Pacific—Asia with its nine hundred millions of people; Japan, China, 
India, all in the period of development. 


The West looks Westward—not to the Far East, but more properly to the Near West. 


BOARD OF HARBOR COMMISSIONERS 


LOS ANGELES 





No matter what the transportation, warehousing and 
distribution requirements of your British trade may 
be, the L. M. S. PLAN meets them. Our new book. 
let “Distribution” gives proof of this fact. Every 
export executive will find the information it contains 
extremely valuable. 


New facts . . . latest statistics . . . up-to-the-minute 
transportation developments. 


A fascinating story of L. M. S$.—the largest railway 
system in Great Britain. An explanation of the 
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This Booklet 


Shows How t 


oO 


SPEED UP 
BRITISH 
SALES... 


x 


unique service arrangement which makes it possible 
for you TO USE AS YOUR OWN the 350 ware- 
houses which are placed in “key"’ positions along 
L. M. S. transportation lines. A detailed descrip- 
tion of the revolutionary store-door motor delivery 
which assures you of adequate, immediate distribu- 
tion at minimum overhead. 


Get your Free copy of ‘Distribution’ now. There 
is an answer to an export problem on every page: 
Your name on your company letterhead brings this 
booklet to you .. . by return mail 


London, Midland & Scottish Railway of G. B. 


LONDON, MIDLAND & SCOTTISH CORPORATION 
Thomas A. Moffet, Vice President - Freight Traffic 


1 Broadway, New York City 
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A. J. Dickinson 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
St. Paul, Minn. 


P. H. Burnham 
Western Traffic Manager 
Seattle, Wash 


H. H. Brown 
General Traffic Manager 
St. Paul, Minn. 


C. W. Meldrum 
Asst. General Passenger Agent 
Seattle, Wash. 


H. G. Dow 
Eastern Traffic Manager 
233 Broadway 
New York City, N. Y. 


Aut, General Freight A 

sst. General Freight ent 

105 W. Adams Street, R. 620 
Chicago, Ill. 


1047 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


“EEMPIRE BUILDER » » ORIENTAL LIMITED 


SMOOTH STOPPING 


The Trafic Weld ———— aan 







SMOOTH STARTING 
SMOOTH RUNNING 









 SuPER-POWER electric and oil-burning locomotives... 


over heavily ballasted and oiled roadbed with minimum 



















curves and grades...makes Great Northern the “smoothest 


and cleanest way West.” 


Ship... for speedier and more dependable service... via 
Great Northern between St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, 
Spokane, Portland, Klamath Falls, Ore., Seattle, Tacoma 
and intermediate points. Through merchandise cars to 


and from Pacific Northwest and intermediate points. 
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FUIURE MARKET 


Everyone knows that to ship merchandise consigned to the Orient via Seattle 
means tt SAVE DOLLARS FOR BOTH SHIPPER AND CUSTOMER. 
Everyone knows that Seattle is days closer to those vast Oriental markets. Those 
facts were laid down when the world was young... advantages that WERE 
GIVEN to Seattle. They are Seattle’s heritage. 


There are still shippers and manufacturers, however, who do not 
realize the vastness of Oriental trade . . . who do not as yet know 
that there are 500,000,000 people in the Orient. Those people need 
and desire American merchandise and American manufacturers 
profit by their trade. The Oriental people have money. They will 
buy your merchandise at a profit to you. 


Courtesy and friendliness, not to mention “good business,” demand that you ship 
your goods the cheapest possible way . . . it will assure you of better trade rela- 
tions for the future. Seattle is by odds the most economical shipping point for 
Oriental shipments. Ship VIA SEATTLE! 


Write to Port of Seattle, Bell Street 
Terminal, Seattle, U. S. A., for free 
information about the $10,000,000 port 
facilities. Also regarding the Orient. 


SHORT ROUTE SHIP VIA NEAREST AMERICAN PORT TO THE ORIENT 


to 
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Lehigh Valley Servi 












The Lehigh Valley Railroad has recently put in its freight service 
advanced-type locomotives designed for speed, tonnage and 
long, non-stop runs. These engines inaugurate a new era in 
railroading that will go far towards keeping the Lehigh Valley 
in the first rank of American Railroads. 





‘ E. years the Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
with direct connection with the Reading 
Company, has been animportant link in a 
route between the West and Phila- 
delphia, offering fast and dependable 
service. 


Using the Lehigh Valley-Reading route 
east of the Niagara Frontier means trains 
arrive at Philadelphia at 4:30 A.M. 
and 6:30 A.M.—third morning from 
Chicago, with corresponding time from 
other points. 


Early third morning arrival also is offered 
to New York direct with relative service 
to all important Eastern cities. 





It is a pleasure for Lehigh Valley men to 
tell you of our service. Telephone our 
nearest office. 


Lehigh Valley 


Railroad 
The Route of The Black Diamond 
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i No matter what your transportation problem is, 


The Traffic World 


any representative listed below can help you. 


GENERAL OFFICERS 


. T. Saunpers, Vice President, System Freight Traffic 
. S. McGinnis, Vice President, System Passenger Traffic 
San Francisco, Calif., and Houston, Tex. 


EASTERN TRAFFIC OFFICERS—CHICAGO 


F. H. Praistep, Freight Traffic Manager i 
. T. Cotrett, Assistant Freight Traffic Manager... Chicago, Ill. 
O. P. BartLett, Passenger Trafic Manager....cccccece Chicago, IIl. 


TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT—TEXAS-LOUISIANA LINES 


oe’ Vice President and Traffic Manager Houston, Tex. 

'ARMICHAEL, Assistant to Vice Pres. and Traffic Mgr...Houston, Tex. 
REED, Freight Traffic Manager Houston, Tex. 
Bearp, Assistant Freight Traffic Manager Tex. 
. ATKinson, General —— Agent Tex. 
” CARTER, Assistant Gener Freight CS EE OCE -Houston, Tex. 
Witson, Assistant General Freight Agent . 2] Houston, Tex. 
Gorpon, Assistant General Freight Agent Tex. 
. Brooks, Assistant General Freight Agent.. Tex. 
Norris, ea Perishable Freight Traffic. Tex. 
\LLANDE, General Freight Agent New Orleans, La. 
. STAKELUM, Assistant General Freight Agent New Orleans, La. 
“Owen, Assistant General Freight Agent New Orleans, La. 
Boucuarp, General Freight Agent Dallas, Tex. 
. LoeFFLer, Assistant General Freight Agent. -San Antonio, Tex. 
Carter, Assistant General Freight ga ...-Harlingen, Tex. 
Os. SPEAR, Assistant General Freight Agent.. Lake Charles, La. 
C. Barnes, General Freight Agent El Paso, Tex. 
Ww. H. Francis, Assistant General Freight Agent El Paso, Tex. 


J._T. Monrot, Passenger Traffic Manager Houston, Tex. 
. F. Sutztivan, General Passenger Agent...........sseeees Houston, Tex. 
von Lee, Assistant General Passenger Agent Houston, Tex. 
Tom Hoop, Assistant General Passenger Agent Houston, Tex. 
Epwarp McCLannanav, Assistant General Passenger Agt..San_ Antonio, Tex. 
W. J. Carter, Assistant General Passenger Agent Harlingen, Tex. 
Ww, C. McCormick, General Passenger Agent New Orleans, La. 
‘A. Turner, Assistant General Passenger Agent New Orleans, La. 

Jos SPEAR, Assistant General Passenger A Lake Charles, La. 
ee General Passenger Agent é Dallas, Tex. 

2 os pitason General Passenger Agent El Paso, Tex. 
McGrecor, Assistant General Passenger Agent......... El Paso, Tex. 

E v: McKissin, General Baggage, Mail and Express Agent..Houston, Tex. 
D. H. Lusx, Manager Dining Cars, H. R. Houston, Tex. 
1; €.. MANGHAM, tas Commissioner Houston, Tex. 
M. Maptson and J. I. McGrecor, Agricultural Agents Houston, Tex. 
Agricultural Agents........... seremem acne aa Houma, La., and Lake Charles, La. 


TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT—PACIFIC LINES 


E. W. Crapp, General Passenger Traffic Manager San Francisco, ary 
. Kinetx, Assiggant General Passenger Traffic Manager.San Francisco, 

. E. Watson, Asst. General Passenger Traffic Manager.San Francisco, Calif. 
+ 2 2 TrEADWAY, General Advertising Manager........ San Francisco, 
Warren, Asst. to Gen. Pass. Traffic Manager.... Francisco, 
. PoLiok, Manager Dining Cars, H R Francisco, 
. A. K. Fassett, General Baggage Agent Francisco, 

. G. SHEFFIELD, Assistant General Baggage Agent.. Francisco, Calif. 

Central District— 

Laturop, Passenger Traffic Manager 
GarRNETT KING, Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager... 
RicHarpson, Assistant General Passenger Agent.... Francisco, Calif. 

Northern District— 

Ormanpy, Passenger ‘Traffic Manager........ -Portland, Ore. 
Taytor, General Passenger Agent........eseeee0s 2222 Portland, Ore. 

Cc. W. Stincer, Assistant General Passenger Agent -Portland, Ore. 
Anprews, Assistant General Passenger Agent Seattle, Wash. 

Southern District— 

C._L. McFaut, Passenger Traffic Manager.. ...-Los Angeles, Calif. 
H. P. Monanwan, General Passenger Agent... ee deices eer Los Angeles, Calif. 
Jos. HELLEN Assistant General assenger Agent Los Angeles, Calif. 

New —— District— 

 # nD Mason, Goneral Passenger Agent..........ssesceeseeees El Paso, Tex. 

McGarecor, Assistant General Passenger Agent.... cccccocks FASO, SEX. 

pt. District— 

J. Ps McCrure, General Passenger Agent.... ....scccceccsces Phoenix, Ariz. 

P. C. Davison, Pass. Asst. General Passenge’ Agent.. . Phoenix, Ariz. 


H. A. Hinsuaw, General Freight Traffic Manager -San Francisco, Git. 
Hatimark, Asst. General Freight Traffic Manager.San Francisco, Ca 
W. W. Hate, Asst. to General Frei eight Traf. Mgr.....San Francisco, 
W. A. Westincton, General Industrial Agent. ‘eaennanee Francisco, 
P. R. Mort, Foreign Freight Agent...........+++++.9an Francisco, 
Wma. Ss Fitcnu, Mgr. Perishable Freight Traffic.........San Francisco, 
R. R. Scott, General Agent Perishable Freight Traffic.San Francisco, 
Central District— 
. Cummincs, Freight Traffic Manager.. San Francisco, Calif. 
W. Kern, General Freight Ageni....... eccccesee an Francisco, Calif. 
Northern District— 
- Mutcnay, Freight Traffic Manager. ........ccccccccocce Portland, Ore. 
. -F, Miter, General Freight Agent.........cseeeee. ..+.--Portland, Ore. 
C.'M. Anprews, Assistant General Freight Agent. wae Seattle, Wash. 
goumern District— 
F. E. Scorr, Freight Traffic Manager........cceseees wee me Angeles, Calif. 
G. J. Brscu, General Freight Agent........ceseeccess -Los Angeles, Calif. 
New ‘Mexico District— 
C. Barnes, General Freight Agent............+seeeeeeee+kl Paso, Tex. 
W. H. Francis, Assistant General Freight Agent..... inane El Paso, Tex. 
Aeon District— 
J. H. McCuure, General Frei ight Agent 
G. A. HorstMAN, Freight Asst. to General Freight "Agent... 
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Francisco, Calif. 
Francisco, Calif. 


.-Phoenix, Ariz. 


DEVELOPMENT AND COLONIZATION DEPARTMENT 


R. E. Kerry, Manager.... 


ae anatase ceaNa ae talented ee Francisco, 
Frep Woopwarp, Calf 


ssistant Manager...........s00000. San Francisco, (lif 
TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT—MEXICAN LINES 
L. G. Horr, Traffic Manager Guadalajara, Jal., Mex 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC STEAMSHIP LINES (Morgan Line) 


Wat... Srestiows, Tentid Wacaaes cos. oisisicscs cccccccaceccoves New Yor 

4 C. Grtrin, General Passenger Agent New York. N N.Y ti 
M. Crark, General Agent New Orleans ‘ 

W. E. Ripceway, General Agent Galveston, Tex. 

A. J. Morriss, General Agent Houston} Tex 


GENERAL AGENCIES—TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


are GA. Cor. Walton & Forsyth Sts. (Phone Walnut 4889): 
G 1 Agent 
BALTIMORE, MD: "Cor. Charies '&’ Saratoga’ Sts. (Phones ‘Piazs cea 
W._B. JoHNnson General Agen: 
BIRMIN ao ALA. 2031 First Avenue. (Phone 3-6244): 
General Agen: 


BOSTON, Mt MASS. 294 boneenie tien Street. (Phone Liberty 5803): 

EAVIT 

— Ne General Agent 
General Agent 


CHICAGO, oF LL. 33 West Jackson Boulevard. (Phone Webster 2244): 
Mie SONEMEN a2 are Son Gea Nes Jane -.».Gen. Agt. Pass, Dept, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 35 West Jackson Boulevard: 
HEDLUND.. General Agent Freight Departmen: 
CINCINNATL O. 205 Dixie Terminal Arcade. A Main 1602-1603): 
Rozert McDowE tt. ..General 1 Agent Eart Z. Giston...Dist. Pass, Agent 
CLEVELAND, O. 720 Euclid Avenue. — Main 3412): 
Epmunp G. Coox General Agent B. Frye......Dist. Pass, Agent 
a COLO. 828 Seventeenth St. Pt. Keystone 3771): 
H. Witttams ° General Agent 
DETROIT, eee Cor. Woodward and Michigan Avenues 
Phones Cadillac 6694 and 6695 
L. H. Trimsre....General Agent W. J. Montcomery..Dist. Pass, Agent 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 11 South Meridian St. (Phone Lincoln 1835): 


Lyon Liston General Agent 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 705 Walnut St. (Phone Victor 7590): 

F. W. Sevcwick....General Agent W. G. GuTHERIE..Dist. Pass, Agent 
ga a Fourth & Walnut Streets: 


District Freight & Passenger Agent 
MEM is" TENN. 


130 Madison Avenue. oe 6-7488) : 
C. A. BEv eeecececsecessGeneral Agent 
MINNEAPOLIS, “MINN. ”425 South Third St. "(Phone Geneva 2082): 
R. K. Su General Agent 
NEW YORK, N. "Y¥.'535 Fifth Avenue, Room 1012. (Phone Murray Hill 8400): 
H, Mf. Gear....+.0. occcccccccccceccceesss General Eastern Passenger Agent 
NEW YORK, Ni Ve ccccccceccccccccccccccec de Fitth Avenue at 44th Suet 
Phone Murray Hill 8400 
V. McArrt. ey Pass. and Ticket Agent J. N. Fiexp..Dist. Pass. Agent 


NEW ae B. x. 163 reNeieds Room 2015. (Phone Cortland 4800): 
Cc. ca General Eastern Freight Agent 
OKLAHOMA. city, OKLA. 116 to 123 N. "Robinson St. (Phone Walnut 4470): 
A. Eap: General Agent 
Es HULADELPHIA, "PA. “ili South Fifteenth St. (Phone a yond 
eneral Agent 
PItTSbURCH, PA. 355 Fifth Avenue. (Phone “Atlantic '1467- -8): 
G General Agent E. N. Hurp, Jr......Dist. Pass, Agent 
ST. “LOUIS, aa. 308 wegen ixth St. (Phones: Chestnut 7 danny mb 
eneral Agent 
SALT. TARE cITy, “UTAH. “41 S. Main St. (Phone Wasatch 3008 or 3078): 
R. Ow .++..General Agent 
SEATILE. WASH. ‘1405 Fourth Avenue. (Phone Eliot 1365): 
ee 8 Asst. Gen. Frt. and Pass, Agen! 
WASHINGTON, noe Shoreham Building, Suite 301. (Phone National 2246): 
re ee, ms neerts Southern Pacific Lines 
WAS INGTON, “D.C. "1510 "H ‘Street (N. ) (Phone Main 5688): 
a  citmspnindaenhuteiaen ) cM, Washington Sunset Route 
FOREIGN AGENCIES—TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
GENOA, {% ITALY, Via Roma, 8a. ye (112) ITALY, Via Moscova, 18 
ROME, ITALY, Piazza Di Spagna No. 59/60 
BrIzzoues1, EMSLEY — Mitizsourn, General Agents for Italy, Greece, 
Palestine, Turkey, Afric 
HAMBURG, GERMANY, is Glockengiesserwall. 
G. RuER, General Agent for Germany, Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, 
Poland, Roumania, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Netherlands. 
HAVANA, CUBA, Pi y Margall ‘(Antes bispo) hes 
R. MENENDEZ....+.. ..General Agent for Cubs 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 49 Leadenhall Street 5 
-- B. REyNoLpson. peeee 2 -Gonesal Agent for Great Britain 
Asst. Gen. Agent, London 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, 21 Water wennes 
A, REYNOLDSON......+. na ...-General Agent for Great Britais 
Victor My. District Agent, Liverpool 
MEXICO CITY, MEX: Pasaie America, Avenida Cinco de Mayo 7 
Stark... Assistant Traffic Manager . VALLINA.... General Ages! 


¥. 
MONTERREY, MEX. Langstroth Building 
ALFONSO MARQUE...+..+.-.ee++eeeeee+-General Agent for Northern Mexico 
PARIS, FRANCE, 3 Rue Tronchet 
CE on nesswanl General Agent for France, Belgium, Portugal, Spain 
Me pa han B. C. 585 Granville Street. (Phone Seymour 976): is 
) > A | __ anertensialliensaniaipeny Canadian Gen. Agent for Western Cana 


Southern Pacific 


You are invited to use the facilities of our entire organization. Simply communicate with our representative nearest to ¥% 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

A special fee for the use of the highway by motor 
yehicle common carriers as a place of doing business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
oly where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. The differential between rail 
and inland waterway rates, if one is found to be justified, 
should be fixed on the basis of a scientific study of the 
comparative cost of rail and water transport. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. In other words—equal- 
ze the burden of regulation in the interest of fair com- 
petition and the proper maintenance of rail transport. 





"4 





RAIL-MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 


—" are several leading transportation problems 
before the country for solution—among them inter- 
coastal steamship rate stability, inland waterway devel- 
‘pment, pipe line transportation, railroad consolidation 
—but probably the most important of them and undoubt- 


® ‘ily the one that is receiving most attention just now is 


that of motor vehicle transportation. The Commission 
this week completed a long and searching investigation of 
the question of motor transport coordination and, in the 
‘ourse of its hearings as well as outside of them, there 
have developed many and varying views as to what ought 
‘T ought not to be done, as well as disagreements as to 
the facts, 

There are some things, however, that stand out 
‘mong unbiased observers as beyond question. The first 
of these is that motor vehicle transportation serves 
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a need, that it has come to stay, and that the railroads 
overlooked something in not earlier recognizing the de- 
mand for this kind of service. The railroads, as pur- 
veyors of transportation, are merchants. It is not neces- 
sary that they regard themselves as sellers merely of rail 
transportation. As good merchants they should have 
seen what was coming and laid in a stock to meet the 
demand. The good merchant furnishes the public what 
it wants—not what he wishes it wanted or thinks it 
ought to want. 

Of course, it is to be said for the railroads that they 
could not have entered the motor transportation field at 
the beginning under such favorable circumstances as sur- 
round those now in it. If the railroads had sought to 
put trucks and busses on the highways to take care of 
the business demanding that kind of service or that they 
had reason to believe would use it if furnished, does 
anyone suppose that they would have been allowed to do 
so, free of the regulation that applied to their rail opera- 
tions or without paying for their use of the roads? One 
does not need much imagination to fancy the speeches 
that would have been made in Congress and in gather- 
ings of shippers if anything of that sort had been at- 
tempted. So the field was not quite so attractive to 
them at the time as some people think it should have 
been, and what they could have done for their customers 
would not have been quite so much as those people would 
have us think or as the present operators of motor trans- 
port are able to do, because the latter are not hampered 
by the things that hamper the railroads in their rail op- 
erations and that would; without doubt, have similarly 
hampered them in motor operations, if they had entered 
that business at the start. 

But the railroads, nevertheless, overlooked more or 
less of a good “bet.” They see this now, we believe, and 
are, to a pretty large extent, going into the motor trans- 
port business, either directly or by means of arrange- 
ments with motor vehicle operators. This, though per- 
haps a little late, is as it should be. Moreover, in going 
in now, they do not run the risk of having their motor 
operations handicapped by regulation, since it could 
hardly be attempted to regulate them and not regulate 
others in the same kind of business. In passing, it might 
be remarked that, while no one will question that state- 
ment, everybody recognizing the unfairness of any such 
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A STEAM -ELECTRIC TRUNK LINE 


550 miles of steam and electrically 
operated railroad serving the great 
Middle West—forming a connect- 
ing link between east and west— 
north and south. 


Serving shippers in the St. Louis 

and East Side industrial zone with 

expedited trans-river and terminal 

facilities and with freight, express 

and passenger transportation to and 

—_ Central, Northern and Eastern 
inois. 


Oil refineries, coal mines, the 
manufacturer and the great grain- 


ery which is the Middle West 
find |. T. S. dependability an im- 
portant factor in a sure and rapid 
means of supply and distribution. 


|. T. S. overnight freight, plus door 
to door express service on pass- 
enger train schedules assure mer- 
chant and industrialist the benefits 
of this dependability. 


That our faith in the continued 
prosperity and growth of this dis- 
trict was never greater is evinced 
by the gigantic terminal develop- 
ment program now under way in 
St. Louis—a new elevated-subway 
route (completely electrified) into 
a 1,000,000 square feet terminal 
warehouse in the heart of down- 
town St. Louis. 
Ge Louis and’ inois PointParor 


Buffet cars, sleeping cars and single 
room sleepers. 


[Jtinoisferminal System) 


Traffic Department 
1221 Locust St. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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proposal, it is strange that so few apply the same logic 
to a condition where the railroads, as rail operators, are 
regulated while their motor vehicle competitors are not. 

What might have been or ought to have been, how- 
ever, is water over the dam. The question now is what, 
if anything, ought to be done in the matter of equalizing 
the burdens put on competing forms of transportation. 
We think the railroads, even if they are tardy about it, 
ought to be allowed to go into the motor vehicle trans- 
portation business to the extent that they are willing to 
do so, and we think good business practice demands that 
they go into it largely. Whether they go into it or not 
and to whatever extent they may do so, we think regula- 
tion ought to be equalized as between them and the motor 
vehicles. 

The question of fairness to railroad stockholders is 
oly incidental in this consideration. The problem is 
broader than that. It is one of a fair policy toward the 
railroads in order that this form of transportation may 
be able to serve adequately the needs of commerce. Even 
the most enthusiastic advocate of motor vehicle trans- 
portation and the most severe critic of the railroads for 
being slow to see the trend of the times, must admit 
that, so far as can be seen now, the railroads will always 
be needed and will probably continue to be the principal 
carrier of commerce, if they get a square deal. Carrying 
present policy—strict regulation of the railroads, state 
and interstate, they furnishing their own roadway, with 
their competitor, the motor vehicles, regulated not at all, 


interstate, and only spasmodically and partially, intra- 
state, with the public, including the railroads and users 
of private automobiles, paying, in large part, for their 
roadway—to its ultimate logical conclusion, means rele- 
gating the railroads to the carriage of only that traffic 
that the motor vehicles cannot handle and a consequent 
impairment of their ability to serve that would be serious 


for commerce. The railroads must have a square deal, 
not out of consideration for their stockholders, but be- 
cause the country needs good rail transportation, whether 
or not it has motor vehicles also. 


We hope the present discussion of this problem and 
subsequent consideration of it will result in a policy of 
permitting and encouraging the railroads to go into the 
hotor transport business or, where they do not go into it, 
of inducing them to furnish service of the same flexibility 
and usefulness as that furnished by the motor vehicle 
operators; in a situation that will convince the railroads 
of the futility, where such disposition may exist, of fight- 
ing the motor vehicle but, rather, of the wisdom of giving 
the public what it wants; but also in a policy that will 
‘qualize regulation among competing kinds of transpor- 
lation and give everybody a square deal. If, after the 
Problems of equalization of regulation and cost of road- 
Way are settled fairly, the motor vehicle operators still 
have an advantage, they are entitled to it and to go into 
stay in business in competition with the railroads; 
the railroads, to the extent that they may go into motor 
‘ehicle operation will, under those conditions, be in com- 
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petition with themselves as rail carriers. But there is 
no sense or reason in the system that prevails at present. 
We cannot regulate one kind of transportation and make 
it pay all its costs, at the same time permitting a com- 
peting kind to operate without the same regulation and 
with part of its costs paid by the public, and expect the 
one that is operating at a disadvantage to function prop- 
erly. To point the finger of ridicule at the railroads for 
something they have done or left undone in the past is no 
cure for the present and no guaranty for the future. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 

N an article in Public Utilities Fortnightly, Judson 

King, director of the National Popular Government 
League, characterized by the magazine in which his ar- 
ticle appears as a man who has “for years been one of the 
most widely known and indefatigable workers for public 
ownership and operation of public utilities,’ tells of the 
conditions under which, in his opinion, the federal gov- 
ernment is prompted to invade the realms customarily 
reserved for private enterprise and the success that he 
says has attended these efforts. 

Without going at length into his arguments and his 
facts—which are the usual ones—it may be pointed out 
that, as usual with such advocates, he, in figuring costs, 
ignores some important elements. For instance, in tell- 
ing about the Government Printing Office, he says Uncle 
Sam is saving over a million and a half dollars a year as 
compared with the cost of having the same work done by 
private contract. 

We have nothing to say against the policy of the 
government doing its own printing, if it can save money 
by doing so or even if it can, by not spending much more 
than would otherwise be hecessary, do the work more 
satisfactorily itself than it could have it done outside. 
The case, of course, would be different if the government, 
because it thought the cost of printing too high or that 
those who bought printing were in need of “relief,” went 
into the competitive field and did printing for others at a 
price under the commercial price. 

But, even within the limitation of doing only its own 
work in its own shop the government and those who 
speak in favor of its policies ought to be frank in dealing 
with figures. We have not investigated to see if we are 
right, but we would be willing to lay a wager at odds 
that in figuring the saving of over a million and a half 
a year, the writer of the article we are discussing has 
taken no account of cost of buildings and ground or, pos- 
sibly, of equipment. That is the usual method. 

No one, for instance, is suggesting that the business 
of the Postoffice Department be taken over by private 
capital, and yet, if a proper showing as to the cost of 
this service to the public is to be made, the huge amounts 
spent for buildings and real estate ought to be stated. 
They never are. The taxpayers have paid for them, nev- 
ertheless, just as they have in the case of the Government 
Printing Office. 

The point here is not that the government ought not 
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to be doing what it is doing, but that it and those who 
talk about its policy ought to realize, and take it into 
consideration in their statements, that the cost of invest- 
ment that has to be charged against itself by the private 
business man is not paid by Santa Claus in the case of 
the government. The public pays it, and a showing of 
profit and loss that does not take it into account is not a 
correct statement, for purposes of comparisons with pri- 
vate business. That is the thing of which the Inland Water- 
way Corporation, for instance, is guilty. We do not place 
the inland waterway operations of the government, how- 
ever, in the same category with the Government Printing 
Office and the Postoffice—except to the extent that the 
latter goes into the business of transporting heavy pack- 
ages. In the first case, the government is actively com- 
peting with private business with an advantage that 
private business cannot overcome and with false show- 
ings that deceive the public as to costs; in the second 
case it is, as to the Postoffice, engaging in a service for 
everybody that no one else wishes to perform and, as to 
the Government Printing Office, merely doing its own 
printing. 

In dealing with the reasons for the government go- 
ing into so many activities, Mr. King says one of them is 
that so many things are shot with graft and mismanage- 
ment. He says the effective method of curing the evil is 
social ostracism—that no business man caught stealing 
money from the church, poisoning the food of children, 
or doing certain things in time of war, could retain his 
membership in a chamber of commerce, a golf club, or 
be invited to dinner by his peers, and that, when that 
sort of treatment is meted out to men who loot the public 
treasury, bribe government inspectors, or furnish money 
to buy election judges and voters, the people will be less 
inclined to take matters into their own hands. The con- 
ditions he describes have been met with, to be sure, but 
they are at least as common among public officials them- 
selves. When they improve it will be time enough to 
turn the business of the country over to them. In the 
meantime, advocacy of government ownership, or even 
its accomplishment, will not make business men of poli- 
ticians whose principal aim in life is to be elected and 
reelected. 


FREIGHT RATES AND ROUTINGS 


George D. Ogden, assistant vice-president, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, March 17, addressed the Purchasing Agents Association 
of New York, on freight rates and routings and their effect on 
the movement of commerce. He said in part: 


In the last analysis two general considerations must form the 
sound basis of a freight rate structure, and they apply just as fully 
under regulation as before it. The first is that the rate structure 
as a whole must be remunerative. It must pay all costs of opera- 
tion, taxes, rentals, and interest on borrowed money, and after that 
yield a fair and adequate return upon the bona fide investment of 
the stockholders. The second is that the charges necessary to pro- 
duce a total revenue meeting these requirements must be distributed 
among the various classes and forms of traffic according to their 
respective abilities to pay. 

his has been crudely expressed by the words ‘‘what the traffic 
will bear,’’ a phrase which, through misunderstanding or deliberate 
misinterpretation, has done the railroads immense harm. Neverthe- 
less, it expresses a principle which is basically correct. 

“What the traffic will bear’? does not mean all it will bear. It 
means that raw materials should pay relatively low rates to encour- 
age production, and that highly manufactured and expensive articles 
may well pay higher rates because the freight on such articles is 
a small and sometimes a negligible factor in the cost which the 
consumer must pay. 

It means also that the rate per ton mile should decrease as the 
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length of haul increases. This is sound, not only in _recogniti,, 
of the relatively high terminal costs of the shorter hauls, but ai, 
to make possible the diversification and spread of industry and ag; 
culture over the entire extent of our country and to broaden ag ter 
as possible the territory throughout which a producing center or jp. 
dustry may look for markets. i 

An economist in the early days of the last century develop; 
what he called “the law of squares.” By this he meant that if, 
producing plant or community was able to double the radius Over 
which it could distribute its products it would, on the averag. 
multiply by four the markets it could reach. This naturally results 
from the mathematical law that the area of a Circle increases ,; 
the square of its radius. The manufacturing plant which can profit. 
ably sell to customers a thousand miles away has, on the average 
four times as many potential customers as one that can sell op} 
500 miles away. : 

__I mention this to call attention to the dangers inherent in t, 
mileage theory of establishing and revising freight rates, whic, 
unfortunately, appears to be making an appeal to some of our gov. 
ernmental authorities. The more nearly freight rates are made + 
conform to a mileage basis, the shorter will be the radius of profita}j; 
distribution for every individual plant in the country. ‘ 

The mileage plan. has no basis other than the theory that tip 
charge for a haul should be in proportion to its distance. If Carried 
far enough the effect would be to compel a complete redistributigy 
of industries all over the country, and the localization of distribution 
from a vastly increased number of points of production, resulting jp 
great waste of fixed capital represented by previously existing plants 
rendered nonproductive. ‘ 

In extreme form it might indeed entirely destroy the principk 
of mass production since the mileage principle, if applied rigidly 
enough, might make the distributing area for any given plant to 
small to support machinery and men upon the scale required to make 
mass production successful. 

We must bear in mind the sensitiveness of commerce and ip- 
dustry to the relative levels of freight rates. When we are temptei 
to consider a theory, let us stop and think with care which is worth 
more, the theory, or a freight rate structure which will move the 
traffic and give the country the widest distribution and interchange 
of its products. The mileage theory, from this viewpoint, stands op. 
posed to practical knowledge. 


TROUBLES OF WESTERN ROADS 


“What is the trouble with the western railroads from a 
traffic angle?” was discussed at length by F. W. Robinson, vice. 
president, traffic, Union Pacific, before the Western Railway 
Club, at Chicago, March 16. Outlining the recent development 
of competitive transportation agencies such as common-carrier 
highway operators, pipe lines, inland waterway carriers, ani 
coastwise and intercoastal steamship lines, he said that, “aside 
from minor restrictions, none of these competing elements are 
subjected to regulation or control with respect to their rates 
and charges.” 

The result was, he said, that, regardless of the fact that 
the existing rate levels of the western railroads did not yield 
adequate or fair returns, they were yet too high to hold the 
traffic. The rate structure was “largely beyond the control of 
traffic officers,” he said, though there remained the authority 
to reduce rates. That latter, even, was seriously restricted in 
a great many situations, he pointed ‘out, with particular ref- 
erence to transcontinental rates applying to traffic competitive 
with that moving through the Panama Canal. 

“This form of competition between the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts of the United States is a competition that has provel 
destructive of railroad revenues, especially to those of the west: 
ern and transcontinental lines,” he said. “While I emphasize 
the effect on the revenues of the transcontinental lines, there 
is no western railroad that is free from the effect of this severe 
competition. For illustration, in 1930, the westbound cargo 80 
moved in these intercoastal vessels was 2,695,520 long tons of 
2,240 pounds each. The eastbound cargo was 6,368,830 long tons. 

If there were any flexibility in the law under which the 
carriers were permitted to adjust their rates to meet this com 
petition where it is found, a substantial portion of this traffic 
could be recovered.” 

Consumption of natural gas transported by pipe line, 4c 
cording to figures he presented, had displaced coal transported 
over rails only to the extent of about 2 per cent of the total 
volume, but that amounted to a revenue loss of approximately 
$132,000,000, at present. 

Unregulatd motor truck operators were characterized as one 
of the most serious forms of the new competition. As a result 
of their operation, the railroads had lost “practically all of thelr 
high-class, short-haul traffic to points within a hundred miles, 
he said, and there was a steadily increasing loss on hauls of 
greater distances. The sphere of truck operation was an evel 
widening circle, as hard-surfaced roads were extended and Ie 
sponsible operators engage in the business, he said. In Union 
Pacific territory, he asserted, strong competition from trucks 
was felt for distances ranging up to from 700 to 1,000 miles. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Argument in No. 23499, Baker Produce Corp. et al. V8. Pa. 
R. R. et al., assigned for March 18, at Washington, D. C., ¥4 
canceled. 

Hearing in No. 23471, White Eagle Oil Corp. vs. C. R. 1. & P. 
Ry. et al., assigned for March 21, at Kansas City, Mo., before 
Examiner Glenn, was canceled. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Nothing seems so clear now as the 
errors of the government in dealing with 
the transportation problem of this country. 
Congress was too slow in showing its 
consciousness of the fact that the old com- 
mon law was not fit for the regulation of 
the carrier by rail. It was more than forty years behind the 
English parliament. Yet it cannot be said that that law- 
making body, though it started forty-odd years before our own 
Congress got under way, did much, if any, better than the latter. 

When the act to regulate commerce was written into the 
books, the controlling idea was to call a halt on the railroads 
and put them in proper subjection. Their sins were as scarlet. 
Among them was the destruction, according to the popular 
notion, of transportation by water. The first railroads were built 
either to supplement the carriers by water or to supply trans- 
portation where the carrier by water could not accomplish the 
determination of the people to cross the Appalachian Moun- 
tains. Then, if the members of Congress had had the wisdom 
the Anglo-Saxons attributed to the men they sent to their 
witenegemotes, was the time to make provision for a thorough 
integration of the two facilities of transportation. The haughty 
carrier by water, however, was master of the situation, even 
as the railroad later became the lord. 

Testimony in the hearing Examiner Flynn concluded this 
week in the motor transport coordination case suggested that 
everybody would have been better off if Congress, in the trans- 
portation act of 1920, had made provision for the extension ef 
systems of transportation by means of motor vehicles instead 
of only by the laying of new rails, than are now the railroads 
and the responsible carriers by motor. There are provisions in 
the law showing that Congress thought consolidation and co- 
ordination would be good things, but there are no positive things 
showing that any of the men who helped make the legislation 
of 1920 realized that the railroads, as the backbone of the trans- 
portation system, should be integrated with every sort of trans- 
portation agency. The late Senator Cummins had vision, but 
he saw plainly only the railroad. 

Competition was left as the inscription on the banner. No 
one had the idea that the railroad should be the purveyor of 
all sorts of transportation. The restrictive things of the act to 
regulate commerce, intended to punish and restrain the railroads, 
were left untouched. The most pronounced. recognition of the 
strides business had made since 1887 put into the revised inter- 
state commerce law was in the form of grants of authority to 
the Commission to set aside the anti-trust laws, if, in its wisdom, 
it thought the public interest required, when men thought such 
and such railroads should be put together, or should be allowed 
to pool their earnings. 

Not more than five or six years ago, some former chief 
examiners of the Commission, in arguing a case, caused flutter- 
Ing on the bench and in the bar by giving it as their opinion 
that a railroad could extend its services by offering to carry 
Property to off-line points by means of motor trucks. There 
was not then much doubt about the uncertainty, if not actual 
opinion to the contrary, that a railroad could do such a thing. 
No railroad has made an extension except by the employment 
of a nominally different corporation, for any great distance, that 
can now be recalled. 

But we are now expending thousands of dollars to find out 
how to coordinate railroads and motor vehicles. If a railroad 
company should lay an oil pipe line along its right-of-way to 
compete with the pipe lines of oil companies, the probabilities are 
the goddess would fall off the dome of the Capitol. Yet pipe 
lines furnish transportation and some of them are laid along, if 
not on, railroad rights-of-way. 


America’s Ghastly 
Mistakes in 
Transportation 


A good many of those interested 
in seeing the courts uphold or, at 
least, not condemn the principle laid 
down by the Commission in the Sligo 
Iron Store case have been wondering 
lien te how to minimize the damage already 
Hoh ; the Circuit Court of Appeals for the fifth eircuit in the 
tact enberg case. (See Traffic World, February 28, p. 533.) The 
th with which those interested most concern themselves is 

® declaration of Judge Holmes respecting the applicability 


How to Save the 
Sligo Principle Seems 
a Knotty Problem 
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of the Jones-Kelly rule that “it is apparent from the reading 
of the rule that it is not applicable except to rates contained 
in the tariffs where specific reference is made to it.” 

In substance, the principle laid down in the Sligo Iron Store 
case was that where one tariff, used in making up a combina- 
tion, said but one increase would be made, that was a holding 
out to the shipper that but one increase would be made. From 
that the Commission said the combination made by including 
only one increase had to be protected by the carrier that held 
out the promise to the shipper. 

Not satisfied with the one whack at the Sligo principle 
contained in the above quoted language, Judge Holmes, so to 
speak, turned his judicial truck around and ran over the Com- 
mission’s way of construing the tariffs by saying: “That is, 
both tariffs containing both rates or factors must refer to the 
Jones-Kelly rule and specify that it is applicable in order for 
both rates to be used as proportional factors or part of a com- 
bination transit rate.” 

There is sorrow among those interested in the principle 
over what many believe to be the fact, that the Commission 
and the courts could and should have disposed of the Hohenberg 
case without lugging in the combination rule in the way that 
was done. However, they realize that it was dragged in, with 
the result that Judge Holmes twice said that reference to the 
Jones-Kelly rule had to be made in both tariffs before it could 
be used. It may have been a false issue tendered to Judge 
Holmes, or he, not being a skilled reader of tariffs, may have 
created it himself. 

The problem is how to persuade the Supreme Court of the 
United States, if the case is carried up, that the Commission 
and the Circuit Court of Appeals were wrong in disposing of 
the matter on the theory that it called for the application of 
the Sligo rule or principle. If that could be done, the highest 
tribunal might send the case back. At this writing, the way 
to do that is not obvious. That tribunal usually disposes of 
the issue presented. It is not a habit with it to point out that, 
if an adminisrative body had done something else, the issue 
presented to the judicial department for disposition would have 
been something different. 





It was fun for the laymen having 
ringside seats when Alfred P. Thom, 
laying aside his wig and gown as a 
practitioner, took the witness stand to 
testify in the motor transport coordina- 
tion inquiry. LaRue Brown, attorney 
for the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, for two 
weeks had been doing his best to make witnesses on the railroad 
side as uncomfortable as if they were sitting on nettles. And 
here was Alfred P. Thom, dean of all railroad lawyers, a witness 
and, therefore, a fair target for the darts of Mr. Brown, not the 
least of which was his sweet, patient inquiry: ‘“Won’t you 
please answer my question?” 

More than once, however, Mr. Thom turned the laugh on 
the cross-examining Mr. Brown. The more or less irreverent 
laymen laughed joyously when Mr. Thom suggested that it would 
be proper to prevent Brown’s making a contract with a contract 
trucker for much the same reason that the state, in pre-prohibi- 
tion days, limited to persons licensed to conduct bars the right 
of Mr. Brown and other citizens to make a contract for a drink 
at retail. 

Cheerfully admitting that Mr. Brown might desire to make 
a contract with a trucker not licensed to carry for profit on 
the highways, Mr. Thom suggested that some citizens might 
have had, in those reminiscent days, a desire to make a contract 
for a drink with a person not licensed to sell goods of that 
class. But he further suggested that the state, nevertheless, 
limited the right of contract of one willing to enter into an 
agreement to supply a drink to certain licensed persons, utterly 
in disregard of the right of the thirsty one to make contract 
with one who had inspired his confidence in that regard. 


Elmer Thomas, senator from Oklahoma, 

Campaign of the did his level best, in the closing hours of 

Patched Pants the last session of Congress, to set afoot 

a misery campaign of ragged and patched 

pants. While he was filibustering, trying to force the Senate 

to adopt a resolution for an investigation of the oil industry, 

he found a theme in a question that had been put to him as 

to the man he had in mind—the man he had been talking about 

for hours as the one not having had much consideration at the 
hands of Congress in the session then closing. 

“What man have I in mind?” asked the senator. 
exhibit to the Senate the man I have in mind.” 

Mr. Thomas, of Oklahoma, at this point, according to the 
veracious Congressional Record, exhibited to the Senate an old, 
worn-ragged, and much patched pair of overalls. 

“This is about all that is left of the man I have in mind— 


Lawyer Slashed 
Lawyer When Thom 
and Brown Met 
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some one has gotten all but his breeches,’ said Mr. Thomas. 

That was a good story at the time the speech was made. 
It so fascinated some of the Oklahomans who heard it that 
they said the pants would be photographed and reproduced in 
a campaign button to be worn next year. Seemingly, in aid 
of the plan to make patched pants the banner to be carried 
aloft in 1932, Senator Thomas has had reprinted that part of his 
filibuster speech pertaining to the patched culottes. 

“Bim,” the button man, who brought the campaign button 
to its great glory about thirty years ago, were he alive today, 
probably would be glad to produce such a button, on somebody 
else’s account. Not on his own, however. He was too good 
a business man to take any such risk, though taking the risk 
of printing buttons in anticipation of demand was a habit with 
“Bim.” 

“Bim” would know, in a minute, that much patched pants 
are a sign of relative prosperity. Much patching is an evidence 
of thrift. Men with much patched pants find no necessity for 
standing in bread lines. There may be ragged men in bread 
lines, but not men with much patched pants.—A. E. H. 


FEDERAL “AIDS” TO TRANSPORT 


Disapproval of payments from the federal treasury for 
development of the merchant marine and air services, but 
approval of the large expenditures for waterways and highways 
are voiced by Senator McKellar, Democrat, of Tennessee, in 
remarks published in the appendix of the Congressional Record 
of March 16, a post-Congress vehicle for congressmen’s views on 
this and that. 

The senator’s remarks are political in that the “gifts” of 
which he does not approve are linked with the Hoover Repub- 
lican administration, which he says opposed relief “doles” but 
not gifts to them that hath. 

“IT now enumerate these abundant gifts to those who need 
no gifts recommended by the President to this (Seventy-first) 
very Congress,” said he, and, in part, continued as follows: 





Ship Loan Fund 


He recommended giving an addition to a fund to the shipping 
interests, and the Republican Congress gave it to them, of $35,000,- 
000 to be added to a fund already received by them from the govern- 
ment of $150,000,000 called a revolving fund for their benefit, upon 
which previous $150,000,000 the government is now receiving as low 
as 1.8 per cent: interest. This Congress raised that interest rate to 
3% per cent on the $35,000,000 given to these great shipping interests 
this year, but it charges the soldiers 4% per cent on their own money. 
None of these shipping interests need that contribution or ‘dole’ or 
“fair treatment.” They are amply able to get along by _ themselves 
without federal aid. The most of them which use this fund are amply 
able to get all the money that they want from the banks in the 
regular way, but they hath, and the President recommends these 
gifts to them that hath! 


Ship Subsidies 


But this is not all that is given to the shipping interests. The 
President recommends the sum of $36,600,000, and the Republican 
Congress gave it to them, the most of which is subsidy for carrying 
ocean mails. 

I want to illustrate how this is done. Here I may add that I 
say nothing about the transfer by the Shipping Board for nominal 
compensation the ships themselves. That is another story; but here is 
the way the government treats these shipowners after it has virtually 
given them the ships. I will illustrate the situation by referring to 
only 17 companies, 

The poundage rates prevailing generally under the International 
Postal Union is hereafter shown in the following table as an illus- 
tration. There is also shown the amount in fact paid by the post- 
master general under recommendation of President Hoover: 

American Scantic Line (p. 42), compensation for 28 voyages: At 
normal rates, $2,600; amount in fact paid, $260,000. 

American South African Line (p. 42), compensation for eight 
voyages: At normal rates, $375; amount in fact paid, $165,000. 

American West African Line (p. 43), compensation for 12 voy- 
ages: At normal rates, $735; amount in fact paid, $195,000. 

Dollar Steamship Line (p. 43), compensation for 15 voyages: At 
normal rates, $13,500; amount in fact paid, $728,000. 

Dollar Steamship Line (p. 44), compensation for 15 voyages: At 
normal rates, $5,950; amount in fact paid, $650,000. 

Eastern Steamship Line (p. 44), compensation for 78 voyages: At 
normal rates, $1,400; amount in fact paid, $147,000. 

Export Steamship Corporation (p. 44), compensation for 66 voy- 
ages: At normal rates, $1,770; amount in fact paid, $820,000. 

Grace Steamship Co. (p. 45), compensation for 20 voyages: At 
normal rates, $30,000; under this contract, $390,000. 

Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. (p. 45), compensation for 34 voyages: 
At normal rates, $165; under this contract, $157,000. 

Munson Steamship Line (p. 46), compensation for 20 voyages: 
At normal rates, $33,200; under this contract, $920,000. 

New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co. (p. 46), compensation for 
33 voyages: At normal rates, $35; under this contract, $224,000. 

New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co. (p. 46), compensation for 
30 voyages: At normal rates, $1,360; under this contract, $242,000. 

Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Co. (p. 47), compensation for eight 
voyages: At normal rates, $535; under this contract, $113,000. 

Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Co. (p. 47), compensation for seven 
voyages: At normal rates, $145; under this contract, $123,000. 

Pac-Argentine-Brazil Line (p. 48), compensation for six voyages: 
At normal rates, $3; under this contract, $102,000. 

States Steamship Co. (p. 49), compensation for 14 voyages: At 
normal rates, $145; under this contract, $230,000. 

States Steamship Co. (p. 49), compensation for eight voyages: 
At normal rates, $133; under this contract, $122,000. 

Take these 17 shipping concerns—some of them, notably the Dollar 
Line, the Munson ne, and the Grace Line are among the most 
powerful corporations in the country—as an illustration; we find that 
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the actual compensation to these 17 companies under Postal Unio: 
rates is $92,051, while the amount paid them out of the treasury is 
$5,582,000, or net gifts out of the treasury of $5,495,949, and it must 
be remembered that these gifts are not just gifts for one year 
but they run for 10 years under contract. In 10 years these 47 
companies will receive $54,959,900. There is no question of “dole” 
in this program. It is the gift of great riches out of the peoples’ 
money in the treasury. Verily, to them that hath shall be Biven 
under this Republican administration. 


Air Mail Gifts 


The gifts to the great air mail corporations are almost as great 
The President recommended and the Congress appropriated $20,759: 
000 for carrying air mail. Substantially the entire amount is a con- 
tribution or gift from the treasury to these companies. The detaileq 
figures are not obtainable because the administration’s friends in 
the Senate were able to keep down an investigation. 


Treatment of the Railroads 


The Republican administration has not been niggardly in its treat- 
ment by way of mail contracts to the great railroad corporations of 
the country. In the year 1921, when railroad rates were enormous 
the government paid to the railroads for transporting the mails 
$59,886,822, and then Mr. Harding came in and the first year of his 
administration the compensation to the railroads for carrying the 
mails was increased to $96,000,000, and they have continuously jp- 
creased until today the railroads receive $127,000,000 for carrying the 
mails. In other words, the enormous war rates of railroads for carry- 
ing mail have increased by 112 per cent—in_ round numbers from 
$60,000,000 in 1921 to $127,000,000 in 1931. This $127,000,000 was recom- 
mended by the President and passed by a Republican Congress, 

It may be argued that the volume of mail has been increaseq 
since 1921, and that is true. The postal business generally has jn- 
creased 40 per cent, the volume of mail has increased about 20 per 
cent, while the pay to the railroads has increased nearly six times 
that much, 


The first cost accounting of the Post Office Department was had 
in 1923, and the total poundage carried that year was 5,697,931,692 
while in 1931 the total poundage carried was 6,969,560,909. j 

So that, assuming the rate of 1921 was fair and normal, the 
gratuity given by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Republican party to the railroads in the way of mail rates since 192] 
is not less than $55,833,000 per year over and above a reasonable and 
profitable consideration. 

It must be said in fairness to the railroads that they are the 


only ones receiving postal subsidies that given any real service 
therefor. As high as their rates are, they are greatly less than the 
air or ocean mail rates. They give excellent service, they are 


purely American institutions, and if the government is to give sub- 
sidies they are more deserving than other recipients of postal sub- 
sidies. 

Senator McKellar charged magazine publishers benefited by 
a subsidy to magazines through transportation of the publica- 
tions through the mails at a loss to the government. He said 
the Post Office Department had been made the great subsidy 
department of the government and that the subsidies were as 
follows: Magazines and other second-class matter, $90,000,000; 
ship subsidies, $36,600,000; air mail subsidies, $20,750,000; and 
railroad ‘‘subsidies” in mail transportation, $55,833,000; a total 
of $203,183,000. 

“Tt is fair to say,” continued he, “that the President did not 
originate the subsidy to the magazines and to the railroads. 
They have been subsidized for a very long time and he merely 
continued to recommend these subsidies. But the air and ocean 
mail subsidies are of most recent origin. If these four subsidies 
were canceled, as they ought to be, the department would show 
a large surplus every year.” 

The Shipping Board and the Merchant Fleet Corporation 
should be abolished, according to the senator who added that 
most of the commissions and individual bureaus established by 
the government should be abolished. He said a few commis 
sions were doing good work, but he did not include therein the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The appropriations of $122,174,740 for rivers and harbors 
and of $269,500,000 for public roads, said he, were proper because 
they would aid in furnishing work for the unemployed. 

“The appropriation for the Department of Commerce of 
$8,992,642 for air-navigation vessels is pure subsidy and should 
not be tolerated,” said he. “This division is really an adjunct 
of the private air transportation lines. 


EXPLOSIVES REGULATIONS 

The Commission has set for hearing, at Washington 00 
April 16, before Director W. P. Bartel, of the bureau of service, 
proposals made in No. 3666, the case in which the Commission 
prescribes regulations for the transportation of explosives. The 
hearing is on proposals made by shippers for amendments to 
the regulations pertaining to the transportation by freight, of 
high explosives containing no liquid explosive ingredient, Per 
mitting such shipments to be made in fiber boxes. Such ship- 
ments are now limited to wooden boxes. Objections thereto, 
according to the notice of hearing, have been made by wooden 
box manufacturers. ’ 

The hearing is also to cover a proposed shipping container 
specification, 23F, for solid fiberboard boxes. The notice says 
that the proposed specification has been opposed by wooden 
box manufacturers. 

Consideration of the items pertaining to fiberboard boxes, 
the notice said, had been postponed from the hearing had 00 
February 10. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





SHELLED PEANUTS, S. E. TO 8S. W. 


On further consideration, the Commission, in No. 18432, 
Armour & Co. vs. A. C. L. et al., has prepared the way for 
putting rates on shelled peanuts from points in Alabama and 
Georgia to North Fort Worth, Tex., on the basis of 38 per cent 
of first class instead of permitting them to remain on the higher 
basis prescribed in the former report in this case, 140 I. C. C. 
985. In that former report the Commission prescribed rates 
equal, on the average, of 108 cents from eight points in Ala- 
bama and one in Georgia. The rate from Montgomery, Ala., to 
North Fort Worth, for illustration, prescribed in the former 
report and in effect since May 29, 1928, was 105.5 cents. Col- 
umn 38, or 38 per cent of first class established in the south- 
western revision for use within the southwest, would be 80 
cents. The complainant sought, in this reopened case, a rate 
of 64 cents from Montgomery to North Fort Worth. 

In this report the Commission said that it had heretofore 
directed the carriers to initiate, on or before December 9, 1931, 
on peanuts and certain other commodities, rates based on fixed 
percentages of first class or column numbers, for uniform ap- 
plication within the southwest and from the southeast to the 
southwest. In such circumstances, the report said, the finding 
in the instant case with respect to rates for the future should 
not preclude the filing of schedules proposing to change the 
present rates between the points embraced in this case as so 
directed. It added, however, that any schedules so filed would 
be subject to petition for suspension or appropriate complaint. 

Specifically the Commission affirmed the prior finding as 
to rates for the past and vacated that part of it pertaining to 
the future. Reparation was awarded on shipments moving since 
May 19, 1924. In this report the Commission said that the com- 
plainant should file Rule V statements. The report said that 
no order for the future was necessary. 


HOCH-SMITH COTTON 


In a supplemental report in No. 17000, part 3, cotton, and 
cases embraced in that proceeding, opinion No. 16493, 172 I. C. C. 
53-6, the Commission has denied the request of southwestern 
carriers for the elimination of the finding in the original report 
and order, 165 I. C. C. 595, which provides that the spread be- 
tween the rates from adjacent stations on opposite sides of a 
group boundary should not exceed 3 cents. 

Request of the carriers for the elimination of the provision 
that no compressed-in-transit rates shall apply where no com- 
press is available between point of origin and destination via 
route of movement has been granted, and the finding in question 
has been modified so as to provide for the application of such 
rates only when the cotton is compressed before reaching point 
of ultimate destination or port of transshipment. 

As to the request that was denied, the Commission said it 
was contended by petitioners that the actual spreads between 
origin groups, although greater than 3 cents a 100 younds, were 
not abnormal; that the establishment of a maximum spread of 
3 cents in the manner required would create an extremely narrow 
origin group between each pair of large origin groups; that it 
was improper to single out a few points for special treatment 
when the groups were initially established with relation to 
average condition; and that, in view of the character of the 
traffic and the services connected with it, no good reason ap- 
peared for preferential treatment of the comparatively small 
number of origin points adjacent to group boundaries. The 
carriers also pointed out that certain fourth-section departures 
would occur, but the Commission said such departures as might 
arise out of the prescription of the maximum spread might be 
disposed of in connection with other departures resulting from 
the revision in rates required by the decision. The Commission 
concluded that the limitation of the spread to 3 cents with 
respect to adjacent stations on opposite sides of a group 
boundary was reasonable and proper and justified by the char- 
acter of the traffic. Commissioner Tate dissented as to that part 
of the decision. 
om As to the provision relating to C. I. T. rates the Commission 
said that on review it was of the opinion that the exception 
paged consideration should be so reworded as to make clearer 
oe merely to prevent the application of C. I. T. rates 
deaths the cotton was not in fact compressed before reaching 
7 ape It said the carriers also called attention to the fact 

at the restriction with respect to the publicaion of C. I. T. rates 


applied to all rates prescribed, but that the restriction was not 
contained in the order with respect to rates to Houston, Gal- 
veston and Texas City. It said the restriction was intended to 
apply to all rates prescribed and it amended the order accord- 
ingly. 


MEETING COMPETITION 


Under the Commission’s decision in I. and S. No. 3510, 
various commodities from and to certain points on the Norfolk 
Southern (see Traffic World, March 14), the Norfolk Southern 
may make effective its proposal to reduce rates from 20 to 25 
per cent on several hundred commodities in an attempt to meet 
water and truck competition, notwithstanding protests of the 
Norfolk, Baltimore & Carolina Line, Inc., operating vessels be- 
tween Baltimore and Norfolk and between Norfolk and most 
of the principal points involved, and of Richmond, Va., and 
North Carolina commercial interests. The only restriction im- 
posed by the Commission is that the respondents are expected 
to take prompt action looking to the correction of any fourth- 
section departures. The suspension order has been vacated 
as of March 23. 

The schedules provide for reduced water-and-rail and all- 
rail rates on several hundred commodities, in carloads and/or 
less than carloads, between certain points in eastern North 
Carolina, on the one hand, and Norfolk, Newport News, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Providence and Boston, on the other. 


“The proposed rates,’ said the report, “ranging generally 
from 20 to 25 per cent under the present rates, are proposed 
primarily to meet competition of the all-water lines operating 
between most of the points, and secondarily to meet competi- 
tion of the motor truck lines. Most of the business which the 
Norfolk Southern hopes to obtain is less-than-carload shipments 
of merchandise moving to and from Norfolk which are now 
carried principally by the water lines.” 


The Commission said the Norfolk Southern was not in first- 
class financial condition and “could make good use of any profit, 
however small, that might result from the establishment of the 
proposed rates.” It pointed out that the carrier’s property in- 
vestment was about $39,000,000, and that from 1925 to 1929, in- 
clusive, its rates of return thereon ranged from 4.65 to 3.32 per 
cent, those in the last two years being below 4 per cent and 
less than those in the previous three years, which were about 
4 per cent. Based on the first six months of 1930, the Norfolk 
Southern estimated its rate of return for that year would be 
less than 2 per cent. In August, 1930, said the Commission, its 
revenue was not sufficient to cover expenses. It pointed out 
that the carrier was allowed a higher basis of rates than south- 
eastern carriers generally. Summarizing the contention of the 
Norfolk Southern, the Commission said: 


The Norfolk Southern urges that unregulated water and truck 
lines, operating as they do on government-improved waterways and 
public roads, free to depart from tafiff schedules and make rates 
as low as they see fit, and which take traffic that has been developed 
by railroads at a great expense over a long period of years, are at 
a great competitive advantage as compared with the railroads; and 
that railroads, as indispensable and permanent agencies of trans- 
portation, with large investments in facilities of their own, should 
be permitted to exercise managerial discretion in meeting competi- 
tion, in order to protect and strengthen their financial standing and 
keep themselves in position to serve efficiently and well the territory 
in which they operate. It says that there is not sufficient business 
in eastern North Carolina to maintain all three kinds of transporta- 
tion agencies. 


The Norfolk, Baltimore & Carolina Line contended that the 
reduced rates would not be sufficient to do the rail line much 
good, but would be sufficient to do the water lines great harm. 
This water line, said the Commission, started operations in 
October, 1922, with one vessel, and that it now had nine, with 
a total deadweight capacity of 1,665 tons. For the first few 
years it operated at a loss, continued the report, but recently 
it had been rather successful, having net earnings in 1929 of 
$18,822.23. It said the water line had declared no dividends, but 
its 1929 audit showed a surplus of $171,000 invested in its prop- 
erty. It does not make reports to any regulatory body, but 
files tariffs with the Shipping Board, although that custom was 
not shown to be necessary under any statutory requirement, 
according to the report. 

The Commission said the president of the water line testi- 
fied that his company, to the extent of its ability, intended to 
meet any rate reductions that the Norfolk Southern might 
make. Under such circumstances, said the Commission, the 
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rail carrier would still be without the business it here sought 
to attract, and the principal water line would suffer a reduction 
in net income. Protestants said that that would be contrary 
to the declared policy of Congress as expressed in section 500 
of the transportation act. 

The Richmond protestants were not interested in the level 
of the proposed rates, said the report, but urged that the rates 
be not approved unless and until corresponding reductions were 
made to the same destinations from Richmond, otherwise ship- 
pers thereat who competed with shippers at Norfolk and north 
Atlantic port cities and often absorbed differences in freight 
rates would be unduly prejudiced and the shippers at Norfolk, 
Baltimore and the other ports would be unduly preferred. In 
its conclusions, the Commission said: 


Carriers have a right to establish rates lower than reasonable 
maximum rates and lower than we may prescribe, but they may not 
exercise that right to the prejudice of any shipper or any locality. 
Potomac Electric Power Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co., 142 I. C. C. 236, 
250. However, a rate disadvantage is not proved undue by the mere 
statement of it. In determining whether alleged prejudice is undue, 
similarity of circumstances and conditions must always be kept in 
mind. Where they are not similar, the differences in them may 
justify the difference in the rates complained of and hence there 
may in fact be no preference and prejudice, or, if there is, it may 
be justified by all the circumstances and therefore not unlawful. 
The Norfolk Southern states that, should we find the suspended 
schedules not justified on account of undue prejudice at Richmond 
and preference at Norfolk, it is willing to join other carriers 
serving Richmond in establishing relative rates from that point. 
There is no practicable water or truck service between Richmond 
and the Carolina points. The record in this case contains a great 
deal of evidence as to practices of the unregulated water and truck 
lines operating between Norfolk and the Carolina points which, 
under the interstate commerce act, are not permitted the Norfolk 
Southern; and it appears that the carrier is making a bona fide at- 
tempt to help itself by the only means available to it. The cir- 
cumstances and conditions surrounding traffic from Richmond are 
so dissimilar to those which promoted the publication of the pro- 
posed rates that approval by us of the proposed rates should not 
be ‘eran upon the establishment of relative rates from Rich- 
mond. 

The Norfolk Port-Traffic Commission neither approves nor dis- 
approves the proposed rates. 

Respondents state that the proposed rates will result in in- 
creased tonnage and will yield something more than the expense 
incident to the handling of the increased traffic. The record fails 
to conclusively show that they would be unduly destructive of 
water competition, and it does not appear that they would be sub- 
versive of the public interest. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Bituminous Coal 


No. 22516, Federal Compress & Warehouse Co. et al. vs. 
C. & E. I. et al. By division 2. Findings in East St. Louis Cot- 
ton Oil Co. vs. B. & O., 156 I. C. C. 644, in so far as they relate 
to rates here under consideration, affirmed and complainants are 
entitled to benefit of such findings. Rates assailed were unrea- 
sonable to the extent they exceeded $2.18 on bituminous coal, 
from Illinois Central mines in western Kentucky to Malden, Mo., 
on traffic moving over that line and its connections through 
Thebes, Ill., and $2.58 from Illinois Central and L. & N. mines 
in western Kentucky to Blytheville, Ark., on traffic moving over 
the Illinois Central and its connections through Thebes and 
over the L. & N. and its connections through Memphis, both 
rates a ton of 2,000 pounds. Reparation awarded. 


Brick 


No. 22342, Ballou Brick Co. et al. vs.C. & N. W.et al. By divi- 
sion 3. Rates, brick and other clay products taking the same rates, 
Sioux City and Sargent’s Bluffs, Ia., to destinations in northern 
Minnesota, not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Rates on 
such commodities from the same origins to destinations in east- 
ern North Dakota found unreasonable, past, present and future, 
to the extent they exceeded, exceed or may exceed rates based 
on the distance scale for both joint-line and single-line hauls, pre- 
scribed in Mason City Brick & Tile Co. vs. D. G., 107 I. C. C. 
702, subject to the rule for computing distances therein provided. 
Rates to destinations in western North Dakota found unreason- 
able, past, present and future, to the extent they exceeded, 
exceed or may exceed rates based on the Mason City scale, sub- 
ject to the rule for computing distances referred to, plus the 
arbitraries prescribed in the Mason City case to points in west- 
ern South Dakota for the portion of the haul within western 
North Dakota. Findings are further subject to the proviso that 
the rates from Sargent’s Bluffs shall not exceed those contem- 
poraneously maintained from Sioux City to the same destina- 
tions. Rates established pursuant to these findings should 
remove any undue prejudice herein complained of respecting 
the rates to North Dakota and therefore no finding as to that 
issue is necessary herein, according to the report. Findings 
must not be understood as modifying the basis in National Pav- 
ing Brick Manufacturers’ Association vs. A. & V., 68 I. C. C. 213, 
requiring rates on common brick, as described therein, in the 
territory here considered for distances up to 150 miles, to be 
maintained on basis of 80 per cent of the corresponding rates 
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on articles in the uniform brick list. 
der for future effective on or before June 3. 


Iron or Steel Tank Material 

No. 16148, Sinclair Wyoming Oil Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
embracing also a sub-number, Mammoth Oil Co. vs. C. & N. w 
et al.; No. 16696, Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. vs. C. & 4 
et al.; and sub-numbers 1 and 2, Same vs. C. B. & Q. et al, p; 
Commission on reconsideration. Findings in former report, 14) 
I. C. C. 265, that rates on iron or steel tank material, froy 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Chicago, Ill., districts to Casper, Carey 
Welch, and Clayton, Wyo., were unreasonable, to extent they 
exceeded 90 cents from the Chicago district and $1.24 from the 
Pittsburgh district and that complainants are entitled to repara. 
tion affirmed. 

Cottonseed Oil, Etc. 


No. 23450, South Texas Cotton Oil Co. et al. vs. I.-G. N. et aj 
By division 4. Complaint dismissed. Rates, cottonseed oil and 
lard substitute, Houston, Tex., to New York, N. Y., Boston, 
Mass., and certain points in Massachusetts and New Hamp. 
shire, not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


No. 23259, J. S. Cosden, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By divi. 
sion 4. Rate charged on one carload of wrought iron pipe, 
Moline, Kan., to Albany, Tex., inapplicable. Applicable rate 
77.5 cents. Reparation of $93.35 awarded. 


Drag-Line Machine 


No. 23309, Foley Brothers, Inc., vs. S. A. L. et al. By division 
4. Reparation of $348.29 awarded on finding rate charged ona 
drag-line machine, carload, Miami, Fla., to Leonia, N. J., inap- 
plicable. Applicable rate was $1.03, composed of class N rate 
of $65 a car, minimum 20,000 pounds, excess in proportion, 
Miami to Jacksonville, and the sixth class rate of 70.5 cents 
beyond. 

Contractor’s Outfit 

No. 23317, Jackson Traffic Bureau vs. L. & N. et al. By 
division 4. Reparation of $101.34 awarded on finding rate on 
second-hand contractor’s outfit, carloads, Warren, Ark., to Arling- 
ton, Tenn., unreasonable to extent it exceeded 71 cents. 


Creosoted Pine Poles 


No. 23333, Republic Creosoting Co. vs. Missouri-Illinois et al. 
By division 4. Reparation of $71.55 awarded on finding rate on 
creosoted pine poles, Mobile, Ala., to Bonne Terre, Desloge and 
Rivermines, Mo., inapplicable. Applicable rate, 34.5 cents, not 
shown to have been unreasonable. Commissioner Mahaffie said 
he concurred in the report solely because it was consistent i 
principle with numerous decisions rendered by the Commission 
subsequent to the Sligo Iron Store Company case, 62 I. C. C. 643, 
73 I. C. C. 561. 

Vinegar 

No. 23470, O. L. Gregory Vinegar Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al., 
and a sub-number, American Vinegar Manufacturing Co. ¥. 
C. R. I. & P. By division 4. Rates, vinegar, in tank cars, Chi 
cago, Ill., to Paris, Tex., and Oklahoma City, Okla., unreasonable 
but not unduly prejudicial to the extent they exceeded 68 and 
65 cents, minimum 60,000 pounds, to Paris and Oklahoma City, 
respectively. Reparation of $504.34, with interest, awarded. 


Glass Fruit Jars, Etc 


No. 23477, Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corporation vs. A. C. L 
et al. By division 4. Rates, glass fruit jars, tin fruit jar tops. 
and jelly glasses, carloads, Sand Springs, Okla., to destinations 
in Alabama and Georgia, unreasonable to the extent that the 
factor beyond Memphis, Tenn., exceeded the contemporaneols 
fifth class rates from that point to destination. Reparation 
awarded. 

Lumber 

No. 23590, Eppinger & Russell Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By 
division 5. Complaint dismissed. Rate, lumber, Jacksonville, 
Fla., to Sabot, Va., applicable and not unreasonable. 


Second-Hand Iron Pipe 
No. 23639, S. Bender Iron & Supply Co. vs. L. & N. et al. ni 
division 4. Rate, combination of 70 cents, charged on one = 
load of second-hand iron pipe, Monticello, Fla., to El — 
Ark., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Complaint as 
missed. 
Bituminuos Coal 
No. 23197, Hydraulic-Press Brick Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. : 
By division 3. Rate, bituminous coal, Oakwood (Danville), = 
to Crawfordsville, Ind., $1.01, a net ton, unreasonable to t 
extent it exceeded 87.5 cents. Reparation awarded. 
Furniture Packing Rules 


No. 22740, National Association of Furniture Manufacturet’ 
vs. Ann Arbor et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissé 





Reparation awarded. Or. 
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Present packing rules governing the transportation of uphols- 
ered furniture, carloads, in official, southern, and western class- 
ification territories, not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Complaint alleged that the rules were unreasonable in that 
they unduly limiited methods which might be used in packing 
and loading upholstered furniture and were unduly prejudicial 
to the extent that they permitted the shipment of such furni- 
twe if packed in conformity with the specifications set forth 
therein under the ratings provided in the respective classifica- 
tions, While requiring the imposition of the penalty of one class 
above the specified ratings when packed in a manner which 
iid not conform strictly to the present requirements. 


Bituminous Coal 


No. 22702, Greene County Chamber of Commerce vs. South- 
em. By division 5. Complaint dismissed. Rate, $1.80 a net 
ton, bituminous coal, points in Virginia to Greeneville, Tenn., 
found not to have been or to be unreasonable or unduly preju- 
dicial. Complainant, the report said, sought a rate of $1.24 a 
net ton. Commissioner Lewis dissented. 


Switching at Rockford, Ill. 


No. 22920, J. W. Miller Co. et al. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. By 
division 5. Defendant’s tariffs found to provide no basis of 
charges at Rockford, Ill., for the switching of interstate carload 
traffic between its connections at that point and its team track 
adjacent to complainants’ plants. Complainants alleged the 
charges assessed for such switching were unreasonable, unduly 
prejudicial, and in violation of the long-and-short haul clause 
of section 4 of the interstate commerce act. Charges were al- 
leged to range from $20 to $60 a car. The Commission found 
that a reasonable charge would not have exceeded $12 a car 
and awarded reparation to that basis to Osborne Oil Co., one 
of the complainants. The report said there was no showing 
that public convenience or necessity required that defendant’s 
terminal at Rockford be opened to other lines and that there- 
fore no order for the future was required. The Commission 
said that its finding that a reasonable charge would not have 
exceeded $12 a car should not be construed as condoning any 
violation of the long-and-short haul provision of section 4 re- 
sulting from the application of a greater charge on the ship- 
ments than the reciprocal switching rate of $2.70 a car con- 
temporaneously applicable on shipments of like property for 
longer hauls. Defendant was admonished to refrain from vio- 
lations of the fourth section. Commissioner Farrell concurred 
in the result. 

Crude Silica Sand 


No. 23019, Terre Haute Chamber of Commerce ét al. vs. 
B. & O. et al. By division 3. Rate, crude silica sand, Pacific, 
Mo, to Terre Haute, Ind., not unduly prejudicial, but was in 
excess of the aggregate of intermediates and unreasonable in 
the reparation period covered by the claim of reparation, to the 
extent it exceeded $2.48 a net ton. Rate assailed found unrea- 
sonable for the future to the extent it exceeded or might exceed 
$1.90 a net ton. Reparation awarded to the Highland Iron & 
Steel Co. New rate to be established not later than June 23. 


PENNSYLVANIA DIRECTORSHIP ENDED 


The Commission, by division 4, by an order in Finance No. 
8409, Sub. 2, has revoked its order of August 12, 1930, author- 
ling Arthur C. Dorrance, of Camden, N. J., to hold the position 
of director or of any other office with the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company and subsidiaries or affiliates. It has authorized him 
te the position of director of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 

Dany. 


Oo. R. & W. ABANDONMENT 


_ The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 8417, Ohio 
River & Western Railway Co. abandonment, and Finance No. 
8418, Pittsburgh, Ohio Valley & Cincinnati Railroad Co. acqui- 
sition, has issued a certificate authorizing the abandonment as 
‘o interstate and foreign commerce by the Ohio River & West- 
‘mn of a part of its line in Belmont and Monroe counties, O.; 
and the acquisition by the Pittsburgh, Ohio Valley & Cincin- 
dati and operation by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. of the 
remainder of the line of the Ohio River & Western. 

Permission to abandon covers that part of the line of the 
spplicant extending from Key to Woodsfield, a distance of about 
0.70 miles. The abandonment is upon the condition that the 
‘Policant sell the remaining part of the railroad to the Pitts- 
wens onio Valley & Cincinnati and the operation by the Penn- 
ae of that part of the line of the Ohio River & Western 
; ending from Bellaire to Key, a distance of about 11.5 miles, 
— in Finance No. 8418, wherein the Pittsburgh, Ohio 
Ohi ty & Cincinnati was authorized to acquire the part of the 

0 River & Western between Bellaire and Key. 

The Prosecuting attorney of Monroe county appeared for 
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ment in opposition to the application. The Commission said 
the record indicated that there was not sufficient traffic to sup- 
port the line between Key and Woodsfield. 


GREAT NORTHERN CONSTRUCTION 


The Great Northern has been authorized by the Commission, 
in Finance No. 7439, by supplemental report, to change the 
location of the northerly portion of the proposed line of railroad 
in Klamath county, Ore., and in Siskiyou, Modoc and Lassen 
counties, Calif., extending from Klamath Falls, Ore., to Bieber, 
Calif., 88 miles, for which the Great Northern obtained a certifi- 
cate of public convenience and necessity in 166.I. C. C. 3. The 
new line avoids Siskiyou county, Calif., which was traversed 
for a short distance on the original location. The report said 
the principal variation was in the vicinity of Malin, Ore. 

The Commission said that as originally projected and author- 
ized by it, the proposed line roughly paralleled the Southern 
Pacific’s Alturas branch, on the west side thereof, for 50 miles 
south of Klamath Falls. In the original report, referring to the 
suggested use of the Southern Pacific’s Alturas branch for about 
24 miles south of Klamath Falls, the Commission said if arrange- 
ments could be made for such operation under trackage rights 
upon reasonable terms, such action should be taken. In the 
supplemental report the Commission said the Great Northern 
had been unable to obtain such trackage rights. It said the 
Southern Pacific, upon certain conditions, was willing to make 
a contract for joint use of 48 miles of its line, but not for the 
shorter distance. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 22351, Chapple Brothers vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Com- 
plainant’s second petition for reconsideration denied. 

No. 21517, Middle Creek Railroad vs. B. & O. et al. Com- 
plainant’s petition for reconsideration, rehearing or reargu- 
ment denied. 

No. 22901, Georgia Oil Co. vs. A. B. & C. et al. Proceeding 
reopened for reconsideration on record as made; effective date 
postponed indefinitely; and defendants’ petition for reargument 
and reconsideration, vacation of order for future, and that case 
be held in abeyance until disposition of general petroleum in- 
vestigation, denied, in view of division 3 reopening for recon- 
sideration on record as made. 


No. 20995, Kistler Leather Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Order mod- 
ified to become effective May 5, upon not less than 15 days’ 
notice. 

I. & S. 3299, stoves, ranges, boilers, house heating furnaces, 
parts thereof and related articles, from, to and between points 
in southern territory, I. & S. 3363, stoves, ranges, boilers, house 
heating furnaces, parts thereof and related articles, from, to 
and between points in southern territory, and No. 22379, Southern 
Association of Stove Manufacturers et al. vs. A.C. L. etal. L& 
S. 3299 and 3363 and No. 22379, reopened for reargument upon 
records as made only in so far as said proceedings bring in 
issue lawfulness of carload rates on commodities involved from 
points in southern territory to points in official territory, from 
points in official territory to points in southern territory, and 
from ponts in southern territory to points on border between 
official territory and southern territory, and that effective date 
of order entered in No. 22379 be postponed until further order 
of Commission. 

No. 22500, United Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. 
Complainant’s petition for reconsideration and 
denied. 

I. & S. 3482, brick, enameled, or glazed, other than salt 
glazed, carloads, from, to, and between points in southern ter- 
ritory. Effective date of order postponed until further order 
of the Commission. 

No. 20817, Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. et al. vs. M. P. 
et al. No. 20677, Ecanaba Paper Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al., 
and No. 20917, Wisconsin Paper & Pulp Manufacturers’ Traffic 
Association vs. C. & N. W. et al. Motion of complainants in 
No. 20817, joined in by letters from complainants in Nos. 20677 
and 20917, for leave to place these proceedings on suspense 
calendar or dismiss, without prejudice denied, and complaints 
dismissed for want of prosecution. 

No. 21406, Virginia State Horticultural Society et al. vs. 
A. & R. et al. Complainants’ petition for reconsideration by 
and/or reargument before entire Commission denied. 

No. 23170, Richards-Scheble Candy Co. vs. A. & S. et al. 
Defendants’ petition for reconsideration solely upon question of 
reparation denied. 

No. 21880, Southwest Cotton Co. vs. S. P. Co. 


Cc. B. & @. 
reargument 


Complain- 


ant’s petition for reconsideration and/or argument denied. 
No. 21950 (and Sub. 1), Russ Market Co. et al. vs. N. W. 
Defendants’ petition for reconsideration and mod- 


Pacific et al. 
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ification of opinion and order on record as made and/or for 
rehearing and oral argument denied. 

No. 22487, William W. Wheelock and Wm. G. Bierd, as 
receivers of railways and property of C. & A., vs. A. C. & Y. 
et al. Proceeding reopened for rehearing at time and place to 
be hereafter set, and effective date of order indefinitely post- 
poned. 

No. 22774, Sol Blumberg vs. L. V. et al. Defendants’ peti- 
tion for argument before and reconsideration by entire Com- 
mission denied. 

No. 23338, Fieldale Mills et al. vs. N. & W. Complainants’ 
petition for further hearing before final submission denied. 

No. 22537, By-Products Coke Corporation et al. vs. A. & R. 
et al. Petition of official classification defendants for reopening 
reargument and/or reconsideration, and petition of southern car- 
riers for reopening and reconsideration denied. 

No. 19583, United Clay Products Corporation vs. A. & S. et 
al., and No. 21590, Climax Tile Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Boyd’s 
petition for modification overruled. 

No. 21439, Woodford Spears & Sons et al. vs. C. B. & Q. 
et al. Complainant’s second petition for reconsideration on 
facts of record for purpose of modifying Commission’s report 
to reflect correct amount of undercharges outstanding denied. 

No. 24250, Hygrade Food Products Corporation vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Rassel 
Sons Co., Millenbach Brothers Co., and Masek Rendering Co. 
permitted to intervene. t 

No. 23314, Corporation Commission of North Carolina vs. 
A. & R. et al. Champion Fibre Co. permitted to intervene, 

No. 24216, St. Johns Co-Operative Association et al. vs. C. 
S. & M. et al. Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and Wheeling & Lake 
Erie permitted to intervene. 

No. 23867, Farmers’ Union Oil Companies et al. vs. A. & S. 
et al. Minot Oil Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 19665, Alexandria Paper Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Effective date of order is postponed until further order of the 
Commission, and defendants’ petition in all other respects (viz., 
for rehearing by entire Commission, and disposition of this 
proceeding with No. 21095, newsprint paper investigation) 
denied. 

No. 22137, Eastern Tanners’ Glue Co. vs. Southern et al. and 
No. 22631, England, Walton & Co., Inc., vs. Southern et al. Peti- 
tion of defendants, other than C. & O., for reconsideration and 
reargument denied. 

No. 24065, Millett Elevator Co. vs. G. T. W. et al., B. & O., 
L. & N., N. Y. C., N. & W., Pennsylvania, P. & L. E., and W. 
& L. E. permitted to intervene. 

I. & S. 3290, restriction in routing in connection with the 
Georgia & Florida between Greenwood, S. C., and Augusta, Ga., 
and I. & S. 3332, restriction in routing in connection with the 
Georgia & Florida between Greenwood, S. C., and Augusta, Ga. 
Order further modified to become effective on May 14, 1931, upon 
not less than one day’s notice. 

No. 24148, Hammond Standish & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Newton Packing Co. and Hygrade Food Products Corporation 
permitted to intervene. 


No. 24280 and Sub. 1, I. P. Thomas & Son Co. vs. A. C. 
et al. Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. permitted to inter- 
vene. 


Fourth Section Application 625, cement plaster from Okla- 
homa and Texas. Petition filed by F. A. Leland, agent, for post- 
ponement of effective date of Fourth Section Order 10467, ce- 
ment plaster from Oklahoma and Texas, entered October 14, 
1930, in said application No. 625, denied, sufficient justification 
not having been shown. 

Fourth Section Application No. 9, cement plaster from 
Cement, Eldorado, Okeene and Southard, Okla., to United States 
and Canada. Petition filed by St. Louis-San Francisco for a 
further postponement of effective date of order of Fourth Sec- 
tion Order 10204, cement plaster from Cement, Eldorado, Okeene 
and Southard, Okla., to United States and Canada, entered in 
said application, denied, sufficient justification not having been 
shown. 

Fourth Section Application No. 1725, cement plaster from 
Oklahoma points. Petition filed by C. R. I. & P. for a further 
postponement of effective date of Fourth Section Order 10226, 
cement plaster from Oklahoma points, entered in said applica- 
tion, denied, sufficient justfication not havng been shown. 

Finance No. 8593, Kankakee & Seneca bonds. Order of 
December 19, 1930, authorizing Kankakee & Seneca to issue 
$704,000 of general mortgage gold bonds, modified to permit 
pledge by C. C. C. & St. L. of $352,000 of said bonds as col- 
lateral security under mortgages. 

No. 22824, State of New Jersey vs. N. Y. C. et al., No. 23040, 
New Jersey Traffic Advisory Committee vs. N. Y. C. et al., and 
No. 23327, City of Boston and Boston Port Authority vs. N. Y. C. 
et al. State of Maryland permitted to intervene. 
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No. 23946, Southern Pacific Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. PF. ¢ a] 
City of Vernon permitted to intervene. : 
No. 24010, Glens Falls Portland Cement Co. vs. B. & A. et 
Complaint dismissed, same having been satisfied. ; 
No. 23977, Topeka Steam Boiler Works Co. et al. ys. AT 
& S. F. et al. Complaint dismissed upon complainants’ requey 
Upon complainant’s request the Commission has dismigse; 
No. 24146, W. W. Crenshaw vs. S. P. Co., No. 24036, Swift ¢ Co 
Fertilizer Works vs. G. N., No. 23932, Rudy-Patrick Seed Co, , 
C. & A. et al., No. 23931, Herget Cut Stone Co. vs. A. & S. et gj 
No. 23553, Apache Powder Co. vs. S. P. Co., and No. 2341) 
Epstein-Douglas Co., Inc., vs. B. & A. et al. 
No. 22923, George F. Lenz Coal Co. vs. C. & O. et al. Pg. 
tion of James E. Colliflower & Co. for leave to intervene denjeg 
Finance No. 8689, application of Canadian Pacific for autho. 
ity to acquire control of Aroostook Valley by stock purchase 
Arthur R. Gould permitted to intervene. 
No. 18957, Muscle Shoals Traffic Bureau vs. A. C. et al. anj 
I. & S. 3407, bagging, cotton bailing ties and buckles to, from, 
and between points in southern and southwestern territories. 
No. 18957 and I. & S. 3407, in so far as it relates to less thay 
carload rates in southern territory, reopened for further hearin: 
at such time and place as the Commission may hereafter direc 
I. & S. 3426, sulphuric acid from southwest to southwester 
gateways and defined territories and 13535, et al., Consolidated 
Southwestern cases. Petitions, dated January 3, 1931, filed by 
Southern Acid & Sulphur Co., Inc., praying that proceedings be 
reopened for further hearing with respect to rates on sulphuric 
acid, in tank cars, denied. 


N. & W. VALUATION PROTEST 


A protest against the findings in the tentative recapture 
report in Finance No. 3865, excess income of the Norfolk & 
Western Railway Company, in which values are claimed for 
certain years that are more than twice as great as those found 
by the Commission, has been filed by the carrier with the Con- 
mission. The tentative finding of the Commission was that the 
carrier had recapturable income of $15,849,344. 

The values of the common carrier’s property as found in the 
tentative recapture report were $323,000,000 for 1922; $336,500, 
000 for 1923; $349,000,000 for 1924; $369,500,000 for 1925; and 
$379,500,000 for 1926. It is alleged that these values have been 
arbitrarily determined and are much less than the fair ani 
lawful value of the property for the years 1924, 1925 and 1926, in 
which the Commission found that the carrier had recaptural 
excess income on the basis of the values found for those years. 

The Norfolk & Western says that the values, if determined 
upon the proper consideration of all the relevant facts and in 
accordance with law are, for 1924, not less than $718,800,000; for 
1925, not less than $731,100,000; and for 1926, not less than 
$737,700,000. These “minimum” values, says the protestant. 
“are derived by adding together current cost of reproduction 
less depreciation, and the element of appreciation which inheres 
in the property, land (including excess cost of acquisition), work 
ing capital (including materials and supplies), and other values 
and elements of value such as going concern. 


VALUATION OF M. K. & T. 


In Valuation No. 828, Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 
Company et al., opinion No. B-792, 34 Val. Rep. 293-673, the 
Commission, by division 1, has found final value for rate-makils 
purposes as of June 30, 1918, of all properties embraced in tht 
proceeding affiliated with the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 
Company, used for common carrier purposes, to be $144,957,3#, 
including $5,057,924 for working capital. Reorganization of tlt 
Katy properties was effected after the valuation date and ti 
successor corporations protested the tentative valuations. _ 

The report stated that the tentative valuation of the Mis 
souri, Kansas & Texas and affiliated lines embraced in the p> 
ceeding and used for common carrier purposes on valualit 
date, June 30, 1918, aggregated $137,123,060, to which had be 
added $5,057,924 for material and supplies and cash workitt j 
capital. In the subsequent reorganization, according to the 
report, approximately 500 miles of railroad were taken over bs 
other interests and are not included in the property of the si 
cessor corporations. For the latter, said the report, 02 be 
1910-1914 price basis, protestants contended for an ageree 
value of not less than $200,000,000, including $4,800,000 for wor” 
ing capital. This sum, said the Commission, embodied 4 er 
smaller pro rata deduction for depreciation than the Comms 
sion had made, and that it also included large amounts 
appreciation, excess cost of acquisition of lands, and variol 
intangible items. 


You may either write or wire our Washington of¢ 
for information concerning matters in any depart ; 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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CAST IRON PIPE 


In a proposed report in No. 23428, James B. Clow & Sons 
tal. vs. A. & E. et al., Examiner T. P. Wilson has recommended 
hat the Commission find that rates, apart from carload min- 
imum, on cast iron pipe, from and to various points in official 
rritory, were and are not unreasonable, and that the minimum 
) which the rates assailed are applicable has not heretofore 
yen unreasonable, but is and for the future will be unreason- 
ible, for pipe over 18 inches in diameter, to the extent it exceeds 
op may exceed 34,000 pounds. The examiner said that if the 
Commission here granted complainants any relief, similar relief 
33 to rates on both pressure and soil pipe within eastern trunk 
ine and central territories should be granted to interveners 
who asked it. 


VEGETABLES FROM FLORIDA 


In a proposed report in No. 22793, Packer Produce Mercan- 
tile Agency et al. vs. A. & W. et al., embracing also No. 22897, 
Same vs. A. G. S. et al., Examiner William A. Disque has rec- 
mmended that rates on celery, carloads, from points south of 
Jacksonville, Fla., to Decatur, Mich., and on fresh vegetables, 
carloads, from Jacksonville and points south thereof to Kansas 
City, Mo., be found unreasonable for the future, but not for the 
jast, to the extent that they exceed or may exceed those pre- 
scribed for the same traffic in No. 16939, Railroad Commission- 
as of State of Florida vs. A. & R. et al., and cases embraced 
therein, in which a proposed report on further hearing has been 
issued by Examiner Henry B. Armes. (See Traffic World, 
March 14, proposed report, “Florida Fruits and Vegetables.”) 


TRANSFER OF FREIGHT IN ST. LOUIS 


On further hearing and on consideration of the rsults of the 
cost study therein presented, Examiner C. M. Bardwell, in a 
proposed report in No. 19594, transfer of freight within St. Louis 
ald East St. Louis by dray and truck for and on behalf of the 
railroads, embracing also I. and S. No. 2934, off-track station 
and constructive receipt and delivery of freight at St. Louis, 
Mo., and East St. Louis, Ill., has recommended that the schedules 
suspended in I. and S. No. 2934 be found justified, and that the 
proceedings in No. 19594 be discontinued. In the prior report, 
15 I. C. C. 129, the Commission declined to approve allowances 
proposed to be paid for the various services to be performed in 
connection with off-track station receipt and delivery, inter- 
thange between railroads, and in direct deliveries, on the ground 
that they were not based upon a cost study. 

The proceedings were held open in order to permit respond- 
fits to enter into a cost study. The results of the study were 
introduced at the further hearing. The railroads, according to 
le report, are not in agreement as to the allowances. Upon 
the record, said the examiner, the Commission should make no 
specific recommendations with respect to allowances for off- 
track and interchange service, but should urge respondents to 
make an immediate and earnest effort in the light of the cost 
study to place these services upon the most economical basis 
possible, consistent with their satisfactory operation. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Petroleum 


No. 23706, Standard Oil Co. (Ky.) vs. A. G. S. et al., embrac- 
ing also No, 23821, Pan American Petroleum Corporation vs. A. 
&. §. et al. By Examiner Harris Fleming. Dismissal proposed. 
Rates, refined petroleum and its products, North Baton Rouge, 
la,, to Ashland and Tuskegee, Ala., and from Jacksonville, Fla., 
‘avannah, Ga., Destrehan and Superior, La., and certain other 
points taking the same rates to Tuskegee, not unreasonable, un- 
lustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial. 


Nitrous Oxide Gas 


" ce. Ohio Chemical & Manufacturing Co. vs. N. Y. C. 
i - By Examiner Paul R. Naefe. Proposes dismissal on find- 
pA ms unreasonable Rule 25 any-quantity rating in official 
tre “ a and resulting rates applied on nitrous oxide gas, 
Minn leveland, O., to Chicago, Ill, Cambridge, Mass., and 
“nneapolis, Minn. 

Walnut Logs 


—— 23825, Linton Lumber Co. vs. B. & O., embracing also a 
C a Same et al. vs. Same et al., and No. 23741, Leland 
‘Panning vs. B. & O. Recommends reparation on finding rates, 
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walnut logs, points in Virginia and West Virginia, to Cambridge, 
St. Bernard, and other points within the Cincinnati, O., switching 
district, unreasonable in those instances where the rates charged 
exceeded the combination rates from and to the same points; 
otherwise, the rates assailed were not unreasonable. 
Gypsum Rock 

No. 23398, Medusa Portland Cement Co. vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. By Examiner J. O. Cassidy. Rate, gypsum rock, New 
Brighton, N. Y., to York, Pa., unreasonable to the extent it ex- 
ceeded or may exceed $1.80 a net ton, that conclusion being 
based upon considerations in North American Cement Corpora- 
tion vs. B. & O., 163 I. C. C. 41, and Buckland vs. B. & A., 139 
I. C. C. 88. Reparation proposed. 


Crude Clay 


No. 21224, Pfaltzgraff Pottery Co. vs. Pennsylvania. By 
Examiner Edgar Snider. Upon further hearing former report, 
157 I. C. C. 559, finding rates, crude clay, Charlestown, Md., to 
York, Pa., unreasonable, proposed to be affirmed. Former report 
found the rates unreasonable to the extent they exceeded $1.30 
a net ton. 

Baskets 

No. 23218, William E. Asplin Basket Co. vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. By Examiner T. Leo Haden. Recommended that second 
class carload rating on over-handled wood-veneer baskets be 
found unreasonaible to the extent it exceeds third class in official 
classification territory. The second-class rating was attacked 
as resulting in unreasonable rates from Chardon and Hartville, 
O., stations near Cleveland, to destinations in official territory. 
Haden said the Commission should find that the second-class 
rating was not unreasonable in the past. 


Petroleum Products 


No. 23749, Flandreau Service Station, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By Examiner George M. Curtis. Rates, petroleum prod- 
ucts, points in Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas 
to Flandreau, S. D., unreasonable prior to June 4, 1930, to the 
extent they exceeded those prescribed in Legel Oil Co. vs. C. & 
N. W., 161 I. C. C. 599. Reparation of $2,889.03 proposed. 


Onions 
No. 24032, Fruit Service Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By Ex- 
aminer Carl A. Schlager. Dismissal proposed. Rate, one car- 
load onions, Vroman, Colo., to Duluth, Minn., not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. 


Petroleum Absorption Oil 


No. 23552, Sinclair Oil & Gas Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Dismissal proposed. Rate, pe- 
troleum absorption oil and petroleum lubricating oil, Coffeyville, 
Kan., to Covington, Okla., not unreasonable. 

Antimony Residue 

No. 23476, Watson, Geach & Co., Inc., vs Pennsylvania et al. 
By Examiner L. B. Dunn. Dismissal proposed. Rates, antimony 
residue, Newton, Mass., to East St. Louis, Ill., not unreasonable, 


EXCESS INCOME AND SECTION 15A 


An attack on section 15a of the interstate commerce act, as 
administered by the Commission, on the ground that it is uncon- 
stitutional and void, is made ky counsel for the Montana, 
Wyoming & Southern Railroad Company in Finance No. 3844, in 
which the Commission is seeking to recover excess income from 
the carrier. 

In a motion to dismiss for want of jurisdiction, it is alleged 
that the Commission is without any power, authority or jurisdic- 
tion, to entertain the proceeding because section 15a, as admin- 
istered by the Commission, is unconstitutional and void, and 
as so administered amounts to a delegation of legislative power, 
permitting the Commission arbitrarily to ignore and disregard 
other provisions of the act, and other statutes of the United 
States affecting the subject matter and to make and administer, 
as substitutes for such laws, arbitrary rules and regulations, 
contrary to the Constitution of the United States. 

It is further charged that section 15a as administered by the 
Commission is unconstitutional and void because it denies the 
carrier due process of law and the equal protection of the laws, 
and results in impairment of the carrier’s private property, and 
in the taking thereof for public use without just compensation, 
all contrary to the Constitution of the United States. 
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It is further alleged that the Commission is without lawful 
power, authority or jurisdiction, to adjudge, order or direct the 
carrier to pay to it any sum of money, and that the Commission’s 
attempt herein so to do is null and void as an unlawful usurpa- 
tion by an administrative body of a judicial power reposed in 
the courts. 

It is further alleged that section 19a of the act specifies 
the form and manner in which the Commission shall determine 
“the value” of the property of individual carriers for all pro- 
ceedings under the act, and all judicial proceedings for enforce- 
ment of the act and constitutes the sole authority therefor. 

Counsel aver that section 19a of the act has not been re- 
pealed and that the construction of section 15a attempted to be 
adopted by the Commission, as authorizing the Commission to 
ignore the procedure prescribed by section 19a for determining 
“the value” of the properties of individual carriers, including 
petitioner, and arbitrarily to substitute therefor other procedure 
wherein the Commission states, not “the value,” but some un- 
authorized, unexplained and undescribed “value for rate making 
purposes,” renders section 15a unconstitutional and void as a 
delegation of legislative power contrary to the Constitution of 
the United States. It is asserted that the attempted usurpation 
by the Commission of the legislative power to effect the repeal 
of section 19a by disregarding it, works an unlawful denial to 
the carrier of its right to have the true, constitutionally pro- 
tected value of its properties tentatively determined and kept 
current which the Commission has not done—and reported to 
Congress at the beginning of each regular session as required 
by section 19a. 


EXCESS INCOME OF MT. HOPE MINERAL 


In a tentative recapture report in Finance No. 4159, excess 
income of Mount Hope Mineral Railroad Company, the Com- 
mission, by division 1, has found that the carrier has recaptur- 
able excess income of $11,629.94 for 1923, 1925, 1926 and 1927, 
based on values ranging from $99,000 to $135,000. An order, 
subject to protest and stay, has been entered requiring the 
payment to the Commission of $10,233.10, which is the unpaid 
balance of recapturable income found, according to the report. 


EXCESS INCOME OF L. E., F. & C. 


In a tentative recapture report in Finance No. 3794, excess 
income of Lake Erie, Franklin & Clarion Railroad Company, the 
Commission, by division 1, has found that the carrier has recap- 
turable excess income of $72,335.99, for the last ten months of 
1920, and 1922, 1923, 1925 and 1927, based on values ranging from 
$805,000 to $1,020,000. An order, subject to protest and stay, 
has been entered requiring the payment of that sum of money 
to the Commission. 


EXCESS INCOME OF WYANDOTTE TERMINAL 


In a tentative recapture report in Finance No. 3998, excess 
income of Wyandotte Terminal Railroad Company, the Commis- 
sion, by division 1, has found that the carrier has recapturable 
excess income of $8,241.17, for 1923, 1924 and 1926, based on 
values ranging from $490,000 to $495,000. An order, subject to 
protest and stay, has been entered requiring the carrier to pay 
the Commission $7,039.46, which is the unpaid balance of the 
recapturable income. 


EXCESS INCOME OF MIDDLETOWN & UNIONVILLE 


In a tentative recapture report in Finance No. 3827, excess 
income of Middletown & Unionville Railroad Company, the Com- 
mission, by division 1, has found that the carrier has recapturable 
excess income of $28,043.17, for the last four months of 1920 
and for 1921, 1922, 1924, 1925 and 1927, based on values ranging 
from $455,000 to $495,000. An order, subject to protest and stay, 
has been entered requiring the carrier to pay the Commission 
$27,991.46, which is the unpaid balance of the recapturable 
income. 


EXCESS INCOME OF LAKE TERMINAL 


In a tentative recapture report, in Finance No. 3797, excess 
income of the Lake Terminal Railroad Company, the Commis- 
sion, by division 1, has found that the carrier has recapturable 
excess income of $18,826.98, for 1921 and 1922, based on values 
of $2,850,000 for 1921 and $2,770,000 for 1922. An order, subject 
to protest and stay, has been entered requiring the carrier to 
pay the Commission $18,826.98. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 8673, authorizing the Mew York 
Central R. R. Co. to issue not exceeding $75,000,000 of refunding and 
improvement mortgage bonds, series A, to be sold at not less than 
97% per cent of par and accrued interest and the proceeds used to 
retire $57,841,700 of underlying bonds, or to reimburse the treasury 
for expenditures made in retiring such bonds, and to reimburse the 
treasury in part for capital expenditures, approved. 
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Report and order in F. D. No. 8686, authorizing the Pere y,. 
quette Ry. Co. to issue not to exceed $8,000,000 of frst-mort age 44 
per cent gold bonds, series C, tq be sold at not less than $74 ang 
accrued interest, and in addition thereto, upon surrender and Canes! 
lation of $3,072,000 of first-mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, Series 4 
to procure authentication and delivery of not exceeding $6,386,000 of 
series C bonds, all in reimbursement for capital expenditures here 
tofore made, approved. 7 

Report and order in F. D. Nos. 8654 and 8630 (1) authorizig 
the North Plains & Santa Fe Railway Company to issue $500,099 
of capital stock, consisting of 5,000 shares of the par value of $j 
a share; said stock to be sold at par for Cash, and the Proceess 
applied to the cost of acquiring and completing construction 9 , 
line of railroad; (2) authorizing the acquisition by the Atchigo, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company of control of the North 
Plains & Santa Fe Railway Company, by purchase of capital stoi. 
and (3) authorizing the acquisition by the Panhandle & Santa Fp; 
Railway Company of control, under lease, of the properties of j, 
North Plains & Santa Fe Railway, approved. ; 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8676, authorizing the acquisitio, 
by the Panhandle & Santa Fe Railway Company of control, ung 
lease, of the line of railroad of the North Texas & Santa p 
Railway Company, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8659, authorizing the p 
Paso & Southwestern Railroad Company to abandon, and the South. 
ern Pacific Company to abandon operation of, part of a branch line 
of railroad in Cochise county, Ariz., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8691, authorizing the yj. 
ginian Railway Company to operate under trackage rights over th 
railroad of the Kanawha & Michigan Railway Company from th 
west end of Deepwater bridge northwesterly to Charleston, in Fayett 
and Kanawha counties, W Va., approved. ra 

Report, certificate and order in F. D. No. 8607, authorizing ty 
Northern Pacific Railway Company to construct and operate a branch 
line of railroad in Silver Bow county, Mont., approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8663, authorizing the Kansas City 
Mexico and Orient Railway Company of Texas to issue a registers 
general-mortgage 6 per cent gold bond, series B, for $7,000,000 t 
be delivered to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company 
in satisfaction of a like amount of the applicant’s indebtedness 
that company, for advances for new construction and for additions 
and betterments, approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8709. Missouri Southern Railroad Co. asks authority 
to issue a promissory note or notes for $150,000, to reimburse stock. 
holders of applicant for advances. 

Finance No. 8710. Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway Co. 
asks authority to issue conditionally $1,250,000 of first and general 
mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, series B, heretofore authorized by 
the Commission nominally to be issued and on hand in applicant's 
treasury. Permission is asked to pledge the bonds as collateral for 
short-term notes. 

Finance No. 8704. Clinton-Oklahoma-Western Railroad Co. of 
Texas asks authority to issue 1,480 shares of common stock, par 
value $100 a share, and one first mortgage six per cent bond for 
$325,000, for delivery to the A. T. & S. F. in satisfaction of ap- 
plicant’s indebtedness. 

Finance No. 8706. Pennsylvania Railroad Co. asks authority 
to issue and sell $50,000,000 of general mortgage 4% per cent gold 
bonds, series D, to Kuhn-Loeb & Co. at 94 per cent of par and accrued 
interest, for the purpose of refunding a like amount of general mort- 
gage 6 per cent gold bonds, series C, dated April 1, 1920, now held 
in the company’s treasury. Proceeds from the sale of the bonis 
will be used for necessary additions, betterments, improvements ani 
additional equipment and facilities. 

Finance No. 8707. Boston & Maine Railroad asks authority t 
issue $13,943,000 of 43% per cent mortgage bonds to provide for re 
tiring and/or for purpose of reimbursing the railroad for expendi 
iures made for retiring, any or all of the following bonds: $3,049, 
B. & M. 6 per cent, Series J; $5,894,000, B. & M. 6 per cent, Series 
O; $5,000,000 B. & M. 6 per cent, Series K. It is proposed to sell the 
bonds to Kidder Peabody & Co., Lee, Higginson & Co., and Harris, 
Forbes & Co., Inc., at 97. 

Finance No. 8708. Joint petition of New York Telephone Co. and 
West Borne Telephone Co., New York, for approval of sale of latter's 
property to former. j 

Finance No. 8540. Supplemental application of Pittsburgh ¢ 
West Virginia Railway Co. for authority to issue at par, note 
aggregating $4,700,000, maturing not more than two years after date, 
bearing interest at not exceeding 4% per cent and to secure sul 
notes by a pledge of applicant’s first mortgage 4% per cent gold 
bonds, series D. Proceeds will be applied toward construction 0 
applicant’s Connellsville and Donora extensions and/or the refunding 
of unsecured notes heretofore issued for such purpose under 4l- 
thority of the Commission, such borrowings to be eventually paid of 
from the proceeds of series D bonds, later to be sold. , 

Finance No. 8712. Joint application of Bell Telephone Co. # 
Pennsylvania and Dorseyville Telephone Co. for approval of sale af 
property of latter to former. 

Finance No. 8713. Spokane, Coeur D’Alene & Palouse Railwi 
Co. asks authority to abandon its line of railroad between Hone): 
suckle Farms and Hayden Lake, Ida., 1.65 miles. 


INTEREST OF COMPLAINANT 
In answer to defendants’ motion to dismiss the complaint 2 
No. 24120, Walter Young vs. Central Railroad of New Jett! 
et al. (see Traffie World, March 14, p. 652), the complainant s# 
he is a resident of the state of Massachusetts and denies he bas 
been a resident of the District of Columbia “for several ye 
past.” He avers further he has a proper interest in the rates 
complained of “as anthracite eoal is an absolute necessity {ot 
the eight million people living in the six New England state 
the rates exacted by the defendants for its transportation are 
charged with a public interest.” He says that in bringing the 
matter to the attention of the public as indicated in the m0 
to dismiss “his purpose was to put it—the public—on 2 ce 
respecting same, in order that as full and complete a record # 
possible might be made therein.” He asks that the motion 1 
dismiss be denied and that the Commission decline to 4% 
the motion for hearing as requested. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


ts taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
—- published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Supreme Court of Ohio.) Right of “stoppage in transitu” 
continues during transitus, until delivery to buyer or buyer takes 
possession.—M. Degaro Co. vs. Cleveland, C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co., 
1144 N. E. Rep. 587. 

Buyer’s notice to carrier to divert goods in transit does not 
constitute taking of possession by buyer.—Ibid. 

Arrival of goods at destination without buyer surrendering 
bill of lading and without carrier recognizing consignee’s title 
or agreeing to hold goods as agent for new purchaser does not 
constitute possession by buyer.—lIbid. 





(Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, Essex.) Plaintiff 
suing carrier in replevin for goods shipped C. O. D. to assert 
rights to immediate possession of goods because of excessive 
charge should have tendered sum admittedly due.—Sheehan & 
Egan, Inc., vs. American Ry. Express Co., 174 N. E. Rep. 685. 





(Court of Appeals of Louisiana, Orleans.) Where car is 
furnished to shipper, who himself loads goods, he cannot recover 
for damage to them until he shows that goods were not in dam- 
aged condition when loaded, and were properly boxed and loaded. 
—Fowles vs. Louisville & N. R. Co., 132 So. Rep. 240. 

In suit for damages to furniture shipment, evidence held not 
to show furniture was in good condition when loaded.—TIbid. 


DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY 


(Supreme Court of Arkansas.) In shipper’s action against 
carrier for delay in shipment of peaches, instruction that carrier 
was responsible as insurer held erroneous.—Missouri Pac. R. 
Co. vs. Fine, 34 S. W. Rep. (2d) 755. 

Burden was on shipper to prove carrier’s negligence in 
transporting peaches.—Ibid. 

Instruction carrier receiving perishable goods must furnish 
such equipment as will accomplish purpose held erroneous, 
where there was nothing in pleadings or evidence showing 
proper equipment was not furnished.—Ibid. 

Instruction it was carrier’s duty to furnish properly con- 
structed refrigerator car held erroneous, where there was no eVi- 
dence and no complaint respecting failure to furnish properly 
constructed car.—Ibid. 

Whether carrier was negligent in failure to properly ice Car, 
or in — shipment of peaches, were questions of fact for 
jury.—Ibid. 

CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


(Court of Appeals of Georgia, Division No. 2.) Exceptions 
not argued in brief or otherwise, nor generally insisted on, are 
ong as abandoned.—Bugg vs. Perry & Faircloth, 156 S. E. 

ep. 708. 

Carrier may show that damage to goods of perishable nature 
was occasioned by inherent vice or natural deterioration in 
goods (Civ. Code 1910, sec. 2712).—Ibid. 

Carrier claiming loss to shipment was caused by shipper or 
his agent, or occurred by act of God or public enemy, must 
_ contributory negligence (Civ. Code 1910, sec. 2713).— 


_ Admission in evidence of written statement of damage to 
shipment, which statement was tendered railroad and refused, 
was not erroneous, where shipper testified to value of shipment 
and correctness of other items.—Ibid. 

Admission in evidence of document not pertaining to issue 
contested during trial, if erroneous, was harmless.—Ibid. 

Railroad sued for damage to shipment held not prejudiced 
by exclusion of train sheet showing schedule made by train, 
where time was not disputed.—Ibid. 

In action against railroad for damage to intrastate shipment 
of stock, written request to railroad to extend time of confine- 
ment of stock as prescribed by act of Congress was properly 
excluded (45 USCA, secs. 71-74).—Ibid. 

Request to extend time of confinement of stock shipped, if 
earing on railroad’s negligence causing damage to stock, was 
Properly excluded, where not acted on by railroad (45 USCA, 
secs. 71-74).—Ibid. 

‘ annibPer’s request to extend time of confinement of stock 
eld properly excluded in action for loss of stock, where without 
consideration.—Ibid. 
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Exclusion of bill of lading covering injured shipment, but 
not changing carrier’s common-law liability, held harmless.—Ibid. 

Carrier is liable only for ordinary diligence when sued’ for 
damages resulting from delay in transportation (Civ. Code 1910, 
sec. 2712).—Ibid. 

Carrier held chargeable with extraordinary diligence, where 
sued for damage by failure to feed and water stock for prolonged 
period (Civ. Code 1910, sec. 2712).—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 

(Supreme Court of Kansas.) Section giving Public Service 
Commission power to supervise motor carriers does not conflict 
with or control section relative to authorizing operation thereof 
(Laws 1925, c. 206, secs. 4, 8).—Pickwick Greyhound Lines, Inc., 
vs. Public Service Commission of Kansas, 295 Pac. Rep. 647. 

The findings of the Public Service Commission were based 
upon sufficient facts shown by the record.—Ibid. 





(Court of Appeal of Louisiana, Orleans.) Under tariff 
rate issued in accordance with order of Director-General, hay 
shipments arriving in New Orleans subsequent to February 190, 
1918, and retained in cars were subject to demurrage. 

Under tariff provisions effective prior to February 10, 1918, 
carload shipments of hay arriving in New Orleans could be 
retained subject only to storage charges, and not demurrage 
charges, but the Director-General of Railroads, as agent for the 
United States, issued an order effective February 10, 1918, re- 
quiring demurrage to be charged, except in certain cases, which 
did not include shipments of hay.—Davis, Director-General of 
Railroads, vs. Ferguson, 132 So. Rep. 289. 

Carriers cannot collect any other transportation charges 
than those provided for by tariffs in force.—Ibid. 

No error in failing to collect legal transportation charges 
at time of shipment or delivery will excuse carrier from collect- 
ing deficiency or relieve shipper from paying it.—Ibid. 

Special contract between carrier and shipper seeking to mod- 
ify obligation imposed by tariff is illegal.—Ibid. 

Carrier may not offer any special service to any particular 
shipper or group of shippers which is not provided for by tariffs. 
—Ibid. 

Demurrage charges are part of transportation charges.—Ibid. 

Demurrage charges are subject to rules governing freight 
tariffs.—Ibid. 

Custom could not create implied obligation requiring carrier 
to unload hay shipments at carrier’s warehouse, where delivery 
of cars and unloading of hay had been done in accordance with 
tariff provisions.—Ibid. 


WISCONSIN CENTRAL TAX CASE 


The Supreme Court of the United States, March 16, denied 
a petition for a writ of certiorari to the Court of Claims in No. 
675, Wisconsin Central Railway Co., petitioner, vs. United States, 
in which the carrier sought exemption from a special excise 
tax on its capital stock, under the federal revenue act of 1918, 
on the ground that inasmuch as its property was leased to the 
Soo company, it was not “carrying on or doing business.” The 
Court of Claims held that in the taxable year, July 1, 1920, to 
June 30, 1921, the Wisconsin Central was engaged in carrying 
on or doing business within the meaning of the revenue act. 


ALLEGED FAILURE TO COLLECT CHARGES 


The Commission has announced that the grand jury at 
New York has returned an indictment against the New York 
Central Railroad Company charging it with granting conces- 
sions and discriminations in violaton of secton 1 of the Elkins 
act. The indictment is in thirty counts, each of which charges 
in substance that the New York Central failed to collect stor- 
age charges from certain consignees or receivers of carload 
shipments of flour at the carrier’s 60th Street station. The 
indictment states that the flour in question was held for long 
periods of time free of storage on certain piers at 60th Street, 
whereas storage charges ranging in amounts from $435 to $59 
a car lawfully accrued under tariffs on file with the Commis- 
sion, and should have been collected. The flour was hauled 
for the various bakeries by three large trucking concerns, in- 
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cluding Luckman Bros., H. & H. Flour Trucking Corporation 
and Burkam Bros., Inc., according to the Commission. 

* The case was investigated by Special Agent E. W. Stew- 
art, of the Commission, and the evidence was presented to 
the grand jury by Z. W. Scott, an attorney of the Commission’s 
Bureau of Inquiry, who acted as special assistant to United 
States Attorney Medalie. 





SUSPENDED TARIFFS 

In I. and S. No. 3578, the Commission has suspended from 
March 16 until October 16 schedules in supplement No. 78 to 
J. H. Glenn’s I. C. C. No. A-414, supplement No. 16 to Southern’s 
I. C. C. No. A-9914, and numerous other tariffs issued by agents 
and individual lines. The suspended schedules propose to re- 
vise the rules governing the loading of watermelons by requiring 
the shippers, at their expense, to use certain specified kinds 
of paper, pads, and packing material for protection to the melons, 
and that melons of certain sizes be partitioned off for further 
protection, which would result in increased expense to the 
shipper. 

In I. and S. No. 3579, the Commission has suspended from 
March 15 until October 15 schedules in supplements Nos. 17, 18 
and 19 to Erie I. C. C. No. 18540, supplements Nos. 35, 37 and 
38 to B. T. Jones’ I. C. C. No. 2248, and supplements Nos, 18 
and 19 to W. K. Weisiger’s I. C. C. No. 170. The suspended 
schedules propose an exception to the mixed carload rule of the 
official classification which reads substantially as follows: 


Present official classification rule 10 (in part): 

“xcept as otherwise provided, when a number of different arti- 
cles, for which carload ratings or rates are provided, are shipped at 
one time by one consignor to one consignee and destination, in a 
carload, they will be charged at the carload rate applicable to the 
highest classed or rated article, and the carload minimum weight 
will be the highest provided for any of the articles in the carload.” 

The proposed exception thereto (in part): 

‘‘(a) When articles (except as indicated in note 1) in packages 
as prescribed in the official classification, subject to carload or any 
quantity ratings of third (8rd) class or higher, are shipped in mixed 
lots, and/or mixed with articles subject to ratings lower than third 
(3rd) class, at one time by one consignor to one consignee, to one 
destination, the mixed car lot will be charged at the third (3rd) 
class rate and minimum carload weight of 30,000 pounds, subject to 
Rule 34 of official classification.’’ 


In I. and S. No. 3580, the Commission has suspended from 
March 20 until October 20 schedules in supplement No. 9 to 
Johanson’s I. C. C. 2151. The suspended schedules propose to 
change the method of loading fresh vegetables (principally 
tomatoes), packed in so-called lug boxes, from lengthwise to 
crosswise of the car, with an added penalty charge of 20 per 
cent in addition to the rates for failure to load crosswise of 
the car, on shipments originating in Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa and Texas. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 

No. 17000, part 7, rate structure investigation, grain and 
products within western district and for export. Merchants’ 
Exchange of St. Louis asks for clarification of findings in con- 
nection with transit on self-rising, phosphated and pancake 
flours. . 

No. 22747, Skelly Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Defendants ask for consideration before full Commission. 

No. 22889, Boardman Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Defendants ask for setting aside of order, for reconsideration 
and for reargument before whole Commission upon record as 
made. 

No. 22193, Case Manufacturing Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 
Defendants ask for reconsideration and, if Commission so de- 
sires, oral argument of its decision on reconsideration dated 
January 3, 1931. 

No. 21294, Thomas S. Smith & Co. et al. vs. C. & A. et al. 
Complainants and interveners ask for postponement of order, 
and also a reargument and reconsideration before entire Com- 
mission. 

No. 23158, F. J. Coolidge & Sons, Inc., et al. vs. A. & W. P. 
et al. Defendants ask for reconsideration and an extension of 
effective date of order of division 2, with respect to this case. 

No. 22506, Republic Creosoting Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
Defendants ask for postponement of effective date of order. 

No. 19002, Thomson Brothers Rock Co. et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Complainants have filed a petition in opposition to 
request of defendants and intervener the Missouri Portland 
Cement Co. for modification of order 

No. 17000, part 7, rate structure investigation, grain and 
products within western district, and for export. The Helena 
(Ark.) Traffic Bureau asks for supplemental report and order 
requiring respondents to publish and maintain proper rates to, 
from and through Helena, Ark. 

I. & S. 3459, cullet (broken glass) from, to, and between 
points in Southern territory. E. H. Dulaney, agent, for carriers 
participating in Exceptions 8 to Southern Classification No. 
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I. C. C. 35, and respondents hereto, ask for amendment Of order 
to permit publication of 15 per cent of first class on culle 
(broken glass) from, to and between points in Southern territ “ 
on fifteen days’ notice. " 

No. 22425, Traffic Bureau, Chamber of Commerce of Mitchel! 
S. D., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Complainant and the Board - 
Railroad Commissioners of State of South Dakota ask for () 
reopening, (2) reconsideration, and (3) modification of report 

No. 21274, H. C. King & Sons, Inc., vs. Michigan Central 
Complainant asks for rehearing and reconsideration. 

Finance No. 7025, ‘Western Pacific California Railroad (o 
for authority to construct line of railroad from San Francisey 
to Redwood City, Calif., etc. Applicant asks that order be 
amended so that the time within which the construction of its 
line of railroad from San Francisco to Niles must be commenced 
and completed shall be extended from April 1, 1931, and April 
1, 1933 to July 1, 1931, and July 1, 1933, respectively. si 

No. 19035, Procter & Gamble Manufacturing Co. vs. A, T ¢ 
S. F. et al. and No. 19037, Same vs. B. & O. et al. Complainant 
asks for orders requiring defendants to establish at once, rates 
prescribed by Commission in finding 19 of rate structure jp. 
vestigation, part 2, western trunk line class ‘rates, 164 I. ¢. ¢ , 
on fiber and chipboard containers or boxes, and on plain or 
printed paper wrappers, between points involved in Dockets 
19035 and 19037. . 

No. 21662, Fall River Chamber of Commerce for and on be- 
half of East Freetown Saw Mill Co. vs. B. & M. et al. Con. 
plainant asks for reconsideration of the record as made in g0 far 
as question of reparation is concerned. 

Finance No. 8393. 
acquire, by purchase of stock, control of St. Louis Southwestern. 
Walter E. Meyer, director and stockholder of St. Louis South. 
western, and chairman of St. Louis Southwestern Stock Holders’ 
Protective Committee, asks for reopening for purpose of taking 
testimony and placing in evidence documents and data concern. 
ing matter. 


No. 22261, Interstate Amesite Co. et al. vs. A. & R. et al 


J. E. Tilford, for and on behalf of carriers parties hereto, and 
all other carriers parties to Glenn’s Southern Rate Basis, I. C. ( 
A-725, asks for postponement of effective date of Commission's 
order for a period of 30 days beyond April 28. 

No. 23818, State Corporation Commission of Virginia ys. 
Pennsylvania et al. The Bangor & Aroostook in its own behalf 
and in behalf of Aroostook Valley and Canadian Pacific asks 
that as to them these proceedings be dismissed. 


REDUCED POTATO RATES 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, by division 2, has authorized Toll, on one 
day’s notice, to reduce rates on potatoes from the Yakima dis 
trict, Washington, to all transcontinental groups between Denver 
and Chicago, so as to help growers market 2,500 carloads, half 
of which, it is alleged, will be lost if opportunity is not afforded 
to get them moved at lower rates. Senators Jones and Dill, and 
Representative Summers, of Washington, intervened with the 
Commission for their constituents. Minnesota and North Dakota 
shippers protested. Typical reductions are from 104.5 to 9 
~~ “4 Chicago, and from 95 to 80 cents to Kansas City and 
St. Paul. 





OFF-TRACK STATION CASE 


That it was not safe for consignees in New York City to 
go to the piers with the intention of loading their own freight 
in their own trucks because of the practices engaged in by 
union loaders was the declaration made by W. H. Chandler, 
traffic manager of the Merchants’ Association of New York City, 
in argument before the Commission this week in I. and S. 3544, 
discontinuance of inland or off-track stations in New York City. 

“They stand there between the consignee’s truck and the 
freight platform and defy you to take away your own freighl 
without allowing them to load your truck,” said he, referring 
to the loaders. 

In addition to Mr. Chandler those who participated in the 
argument were Charles E. Cotterill and George T. Bell, speaking 
for warehousemen; Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., for the Port of New York 
Authority; Henry Wolf Bikle, for the Pennsylvania, and E. H. 
Burgess, for the Lehigh Valley. The respondent carriers PI* 
pose to discontinue inland or off-track stations in the lower part 
of Manhattan and to substitute therefore pier station delivery. 
Counsel for the carriers took the position that the Commissio 
was without power to prevent the withdrawal of the inland 
station service. 


You may either write or wire our Washington ofitt 
for information concerning matters in any departmé 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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Steel and Traffic Management 


Increased Efficiency of Transportation Since the War Affects Steel Mill Operation, Emphasizing 
Importance of Traffic Department—Shipping and Loading Problems at Plant of Inland 
Steel Company Illustrate Changes—Large Volume of Shipments and Diversity of 
Loading Require Highly Specialized Technique—Traffic Department 

an Adjunct to Completion of Satisfactory Sales Transaction 


By HoMER H. 


NE result of the increased efficiency 
of transportation since the war has 
been to give the freight car carrying 
steel shipments from large mills something 
of the character of the housewife’s market 
basket. The outbound car of finished prod- 
ucts today may be filled with a wide variety 
of goods representing the product of a half 
dozen or more rolling mills at the single 
plant, where formerly, in many instances each 
of the items went out in carload quantities. 
Steel and transportation are not only 
at the bottom of our particular civilization, 
but their production makes a _ peculiarly 
dramatic appeal to the popular mind, and 
it is even more dramatic in-the concrete 
than the more or less fictional romance pop- 
larly purveyed concerning them. Recent 
changes have served both to emphasize the 
importance of the production of these two 
commodities and to intertwine them more 
inextricably than ever before. 


“There has been a vast change in the way in which 
steel is produced and sold since the war,” says the traffic 
“The increased 
‘ficiency of transportation has made it unnecessary for 
the consumer to carry any substantial stock. Inventories 
Before the 


manager of the Inland Steel Company. 


have been reduced from 60 to 75 per cent. 





cart of a string of twelve cars of rails leaving the plant. 
ernate rails are locked to prevent longitudinal movement. 
consists of about 3,000 feet of rail. 


SHANNON 





Loading steel rails with overhead treveling cranes and electric magnets. 





Head and base of 
Load on each car 


war it was generally considered unsatisfactory operation 
for a steel mill to run without a considerable back-log 
of accumulated orders available. 
we were not safe unless we had a large supply of these 
accumulated orders to work on.” 

The change has come about in a tightening up in the 


The old idea was that 


period between receipt of the orders and 
shipment of the finished product. Mill op- 
eration is more closely current with the in- 
coming orders and the shipments are not 
infrequently in cars on the way to the cus- 
tomer before the steel has completely cooled. 

“All of this is caused very largely by 
the increased efficiency of transportation,” 
it was said. 

The steel company benefits, to some ex- 
tent, through reduced inventory, but, for 
the most part, it has meant a shift of re- 
sponsibility to the steel manufacturers and 
to transportation. Greater efficiency is re- 
quired of the company traffic department 
and loading and shipping expense is in- 
creased. It is more expensive to ship twelve 
market basket cars of a dozen assorted 
items than it was to ship twelve carloads of 
each of the individual items. But the cus- 
tomer benefits. In addition, there has been 
a substantial refinement in the conception 
of what constitutes good shipping practice 
—loading rules have multiplied, the demand 
for speed in all operations has increased, 
and there is a greater variety in demands of 
all kinds on the modern transportation de- 
partment. 

The everyday shipping and loading prob- 
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lems at the plant of the 
Inland Steel Company 
at Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
some twenty miles from 
downtown Chicago, 
make this clear. It is ‘ 
rather surprising to find 
that steel production, 
rather than being a 
process of manufactur- 
ing certain standard ar- 
ticles that are stored 
and later sold, is one of 
manufacturing particu- 
lar items in response to 
specific orders. The 
enormous scale of the 
operation might suggest 
that the necessary flexi- 
bility to make this pos- 
sible would not be 
provided for, but the 
modern steel plant fills 
its orders in a surpris- 
ingly short time—mix- 
ing ore, limestone, coal, 
and other ingredients 
supplied by nature, and 
turning over to the cus- 
tomer at the end of the 
rail haul finished ar- 
ticles in the exact di- 
mensions and chemical 
characteristics speci- 
fied. 

The loading itself 
is something of a fine 
art. In a substantial measure, American Railw 

























































double load. Beams, 
load illustrates change 


infinite variation, calling for the supervision of a 
tent traffic department. The actual handling of 


tinuous with the manufacturing process. 


docks, each with a capacity of from 
ten to twenty cars. The tracks are 
within the mill buildings, running 
alongside the department in which the 
final rolling operation is completed. 
The cranes span the fifty to ninety- 
five feet width of the buildings and 
work along the string of cars placing 
the shipments as rapidly as they come 
off the production line, are ticketed, 
and made ready. Each mill is switched 
twice in twenty-four hours. The cars 
leave the plant in trains 
of from fifty to sixty, 
including empties. 

The loading prob- 
lems presented by the 
great variety of the fin- 
ished product not only 
have to do with safe 
transportation and effi- 
cient use of equipment, 
but must be solved in 
terms of the individual 
consignee. Blocking and 
bracing applied to a par- 
ticular shipment must 
not only conform to ¢ar- 
rier requirements but 
must be such that the 
shipment can be con- 
veniently unloaded at 
destination. The size of 
bundles, whether a ship- 
ment is skidded or not, 
whether it goes into 
open top equipment or 
closed, and aé_e great 
many other details all 
depend on to whom the 
shipment is going. Each 
customer’s wishes are 


formance with A. R. 
placed in car as “‘floa 


specifications as to blocking and bracing, providing for safe 
transportation, dictate the nature of the work. But there is an 


into the cars is performed by huge overhead cranes supplemented 
by electric magnets, chains, and grappling hooks, and is con- 


At the Indiana Harbor. plant there are fourteen loading 
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String of cars being loaded in the structural mill. 


angles, channels, etc., 
in merchandising. 


ay Association 


highly compe- 
the shipments 





put up 


in two-ton 


spilled about the car. 


“Claims were terrible.” 


Sheet steel loaded in box car and open top equipment. 


In con- 


A. specifications sheets are bundled and 


ting” load. 


Z Water-proof shrouds protect 
bundles in gondola. 


lifts. 


the load to the car itself.’ 





Car in foreground is part of 


Mixed 


A few years ago each one of the 
articles would have been ordered out in carload. 
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considered. One ¢op. 
signee may have only , 
one-ton crane at his up. 
loading dock and ap. 
other may have a fiye. 
ton erane. 

Cars are loaded to 
capacity if the orders 
will permit. Heayy 
loading not only pro. 
vides for economica] 
use of the carriers 
equipment but results 
in shipper economies as 
well. Each car has to 
go over the scales be. 
fore and after loading 
so that two weighings 
are saved every time 
a car is eliminated 
through heavy loading. 
Switching is reduced 
by loading the individ. 
ual car to its capacity: 
loading time and de. 
murrage are saved, and 
other economies attach. 
ing to large scale opera- 
tion realized. It need 
not be said that all 
such economies are im- 
portant where the load- 
ing and shipping opera- 
tions are on as large a 
scale as here. 

The nature of the 
loading problem was il- 


lustrated by a reference made to a change of the last few years 
in the method of loading steel sheets. 
piled loose in box cars and braced with wooden timbers, “tying 
Under heavy impacts, the bracing 
gave way, at times, or was loosened in such way that the sheets 
The inevitable result was a scrambling 
of a car interior and steel sheets that was disastrous to both. 
The new method is to tie the sheets in 
neat bundles with steel wires or bands, with the bundles resting 


Formerly the sheets were 


on skids made a part of 
the load by the strap- 
ping, and the bundle 
free to shift on the car 
floor, taking up the im- 
pact of car shocks in 
that shift. Claims have 
been eliminated on that 
class of shipments, it 
was stated. 


Assembling Mixed 
Shipments 


Despite the compli- 
eation introduced by 
the miscellaneous char- 
acter of orders received, 
necessitating filling 
them from as many as 
a half dozen of the 
mills, car demurrage, 
formerly a_ substantial 
item of expense, has 
been eliminated through 
cooperation of depart: 
ments and coordination 
of the shipping func: 
tions. Single buildings 


are as much as a half mile long, 
necessarily meaning that the task 
of assembling a mixed shipment re 
quires time and labor. 
few months a plan of trucking the 
miscellaneous 
carload orders to a single mill has 
been adopted. 
ment is brought directly into the 
mill from which the car is to be 
shipped, the load removed by crane 
and placed in the waiting railroad 
car, along with the items assembled 
from the other mills and that leav 


In the last 
items included in 


The trucked ship 
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ing the mill where the car is spotted. Switching the cars from 
mill to mill is eliminated, making it possible to fill the order in a 
single day rather than several. 

It is difficult to appreciate the close integration of the load- 
ing and shipping functions with the manufacturing process 
without seeing the entire movement from the blast furnaces 
through to the last rolling operation. A hasty sketch of that 
along one of the diverging routes to one of the fourteen loading 
docks may serve to emphasize their complementary character. 


Manufacturing and Shipping One (Process 


The manufacturing process is on a scale unique in size, 
almost beyond description. It is a thing of huge cranes, more 
than human machines, electrically operated, doing work that 
could not be performed by any number of men; great rolls that 
quickly shape white hot billets and blooms of steel into their 
ultimate sections, and conveyor lines with uncanny powers of 
reversing and selecting. It is a materials handling operation 
that might well please an animal a hundred times as powerful 
and clever as the one that has developed it in only about half 
the time it has taken to create the present system of rail trans- 
portation. 

It begins at the great cylindrical blast furnaces into which 
are fed the charges of iron ore, limestone, and coke. Once 
every six hours the iron is tapped from the bottom of the fur- 
nace in a whitish blue stream into huge ladle cars on rails be- 
low the level of the floor of the furnace. From the ladle cars 
the hot metal goes into mixing vats that serve the double 
purpose of keeping it hot, until it goes into the open hearth 
furnaces, and of mixing it thoroughly to maintain uniformity. 
Monster cranes operate between the hot metal mixers and the 
open hearth furnaces, where scrap iron, manganese, and other 
elements necessary to the production of the particular quality 
of steel are added. After eight hours in the open hearth fur- 
naces, the steel, which has been carefully nurtured and tested, 
is drawn off in a ladle holding from 100 to 125 tons. When the 
fireworks of that operation are completed, another crane gingerly 
picks up the ladle, carrying it to a point where the ingot molds 
are lined up on a string of small ingot cars. There the steel is 
poured into the molds. The string of cars with the filled molds 
is then moved to a tower where they stand for a period, allow- 
ing the steel to cool. Next, an overhead crane with a plunger 
attachment strips the molds from the ingots, the latter being 
carried to “soaking” pits at the mills, where they are again 
heated to uniform temperature before beginning the rolling 
operation. 

In the blooming mill a continuous line of glowing ingots— 
squat columns of steel approximately six feet long and two feet 
square—are fed into rolls, run through this way, back on the 
flattened side, the spread between the rollers being reduced at 
each operation, with the final bloom being shunted down a 
rapidly moving conveyor. In a space of seconds, the short, com- 
pact ingot is passed through the wringer-like rolls a half dozen 
times, forming a regularly shaped bloom a half dozen times the 
length of the ingot and correspondingly reduced in thickness. 
Additional rolls along a line of conveyors further reduces the 
bloom to billet size and that then is turned into the finished 
shapes and sections. 


Hundreds of Sections Produced 


The amazing array of handling and fabricating machinery 
that accomplishes all this can not be described in detail here, 
but when, at the end of the line, for instance, the perfected rail 
is delivered by the last of the conveyors to the “hot bed” where 
it cools enough to permit handling, it is straightened, inspected, 
and loaded. 

The cranes used to load rails are quipped with wide mag- 
nets which pick up from twelve to seventeen rails at a lift and 
Place them on the cars. 

In the case of rails, it is pointed out, it is necessary for 
enough time to intervene between the end of the manufacturing 
line and loading into the car for the rails to cool. They must be 
in that condition when they go through the inspection and 
Straightening. The rail is the most carefwily watched section 
produced. 

Hundreds of sections are produced at this one plant and 
there are many variations in individual sections as to chemical 
analysis, detail of measurement, and other features. As said 
before, modern transportation has made it necessary for the 
traffic department to take care of any combination of these in a 
Single outbound car as they are produced, under rigid and yet 
flexible loading rules. It is, obviously, a job for the specialist. 


Hundreds of Cars a Day 


From five to six hundred cars are handled in and out of 
the plant in a normal period of twenty-four hours. Besides that, 
there is the supervision of incoming shipments of basic raw 
materials—limestone, coal, and iron ore—which arrive almost 
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exclusively via Lake Michigan. Some coal is received by rail 
during the closed period of navigation.. And, in addition to 
the steel shipments, the traffic department must provide for the 
transportation of by-products incidental to the production of 
coke, which have acquired increasing commercial importance as 
new uses have been found for them. 

The entire operation of the plant is carefully planned to 
fill particular orders on hand and complete the sales transaction 
satisfactorily. The function of the traffic department is an 
adjunct of that and an important one. The loading and shipping 
problems are much too complex to be entirely covered by rules. 
The men in charge must be ready to meet any situation pre- 
sented, without waste motion. The shipments must be gotten 
away from the plant in a condition corresponding to the orders 
received, and they must leave with assurance that they will 
carry through to the consignee in sound condition. 

“There is no economy in skimping on expense of loading 
and bracing,” said the traffic manager of the company. “It is 
an unsatisfactory transaction, so far as the customer or, for that 
matter, so far as we are concerned, unless the shipment reaches 
the customer in a condition in which he can use it. If a man is 
waiting for a hundred angles and four of them, on arrival, are 
bent or damaged, as far as he is concerned that is no better 
than it would be if only ninety-six had been sent out. It may 
be a penalty job he is working on. He needs the hundred angles 
to complete it. It is the duty of the traffic department to see 
that he gets them when and where he wants them.” 


MECHANICAL HANDLING EXPOSITION 


Announcement of the first national exposition of mechanical 
handling, made a few weeks ago, has met with such response 
on the part of individual concerns and associations that the 
sponsors of the project feel highly encouraged, it is stated. 
Plans are being made to stage the exposition in Grand Central 
Palace, New York, November 30 to December 5, 1931, in a bigger 
manner and on a larger floor area than was at first proposed. 
This is the initial attempt at staging an exhibition devoted 
exclusively to this special subject, and it is believed that it 
will give the makers of mechanical handling equipment a market 
place equal to any of the regularly established industries whose 
products are standard necessities in industry, art and science. 

In its scope, the exposition is designed to include all the 
motions of man to move materials from the very first attack 
on the dormant nature resource when, as raw material, it is 
started toward the plant and right on through the manufacturing 
and refining processes to distribution of the finished product. 
Three floors of Grand Central Palace—the equivalent of almost 
three city block in area—will be available for exhibition space. 

At the same time that the exposition is being held, the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers will hold its annual 
meeting in New York. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


In the week ended March 7 the railroads loaded more mer- 
chandise and miscellaneous freight than in any preceding week 
this year, according to the revenue freight loading statistics 
made available by the car service division of the American 
Railway Association. The increases in these classes of freight 
loading are regarded as being indicative of an upward trend in 
business. 

Merchandise, L. C. L., loading amounted to 220,465 cars and 
miscellaneous loading amounted to 266,579 cars. The previous 
high loadings for these classes was in the week ended February 
21, when the totals were 215,470 for merchandise and 251,679 for 
miscellaneous. 

The total loading for the week ended March 7 was 723,534 
cars. This is the second highest loading for the year thus far, 
the highest having been for the week ended January 17, when 
the total was 725,938 cars and which included coal loading of 
167,093 cars as compared with 129,123 cars for the week ended 
March 7. Notwithstanding the substantial decline in coal load- 
ing the loading the week ended March 7 almost equaled that of 
the week ended January 17. 

Loading the week ended March 7 was an increase of 41,534 
cars above the preceding week when loading was reduced due 
to the observance of Washington’s birthday. It was, however, 
a reduction of 150,182 cars below the same week last year and 
a reduction of 224,005 cars below the corresponding week in 
1929. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended March 
7 and for the corresponding period of 1930 was reported as 


follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,474 and 6,526; live 
stock, 1,634 and 1,852; coal, 31,681 and 35,890; coke, 2,391 and 2,403; 
forest products, 2,742 and 4,237; ore, 830 and 1,030; merchandise, L. 
Cc. L., 59,830 and 68,367; miscellaneous, 62,743 and 78,885; total, 1931, 
168,325; 1930, 199,190; 1929, 221,872. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,279 and 3,004; live 
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stock, 1,319 and 1,648; coal, 31,672 and_36,144; coke, 3,535 and. 5,085; 
forest products, 1,622 and 2,391; ore, 977 and 1,802; merchandise, L. 
Cc. L., 46,177 and 51,281; miscellaneous, 57,059 and 77,234; total, 1931, 
145,640; 1930, 178,589; 1929, 191,754. ; 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 302 and 245; live 
stock, 31 and 40; coal 26,725 and 31,851; coke, 287 and 338; forest prod- 
ucts, 860 and 1,372; ore, 66 and 228; merchandise, L. C. L., 6,249 and 
7,363; miscellaneous, 6,265 and 7,012; total, 1931, 40,785; 1930, 48,449; 
1929, 55,210. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,721 and 4,192; live 
stock, 1,059 and 1,383; coal, 18,249 and 19,011; coke, 558 and 488; forest 
products, 9,853 and 16,759; ore, 696 and 950; merchandise, L. C. L., 
37,583 and 41,388; miscellaneous, 43,527 and 56,496; total, 1931, 115,246; 
1930, 140,667; 1929, 148,382. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 10,549 and 9,663; 
live stock, 5,764 and 6,360; coal, 6,220 and 7,459; coke, 986 and 1,505; 


forest products, 10,191 and 17,638; ore, 250 and 318; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 26,142 and 31,548; miscellaneous, 27,669 and 33,088; total, 
1931, 87,771; 1930, 107,579; 1929, 112,545. 


Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 11,407 and 
11,720; live stock, 7,226 and 9,918; coal, 10,205 and 10,496; coke, 136 
and 197; forest products, 4,996 and 8,715; ore, 2,199 and 3,068; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 29,616 and 34,507; miscellaneous, 40,405 and 47,478; 
total, 1931, 106,190; 1930, 126,099; 1929, 136,169. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,824 and 5,634; 
live stock, 1,413 and 2,344; coal, 4,371 and 3,847; coke, 77 and 91; for- 
est products, 3,787 and 6,908; ore, 326 and 741; merchandise, L. C. L., 
14,868 and 15,894; miscellaneous, 28,911 and 37,684; total, 1931, 59,577; 
1930, 73,143; 1929, 81,607. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 41,556 and 40,984; live 
stock, 18,446 and 23,545; coal, 129,123 and 144,698; coke, 7,970 and 
10,107; forest products, 34,051 and 58,020; ore, 5,344 and 8,137; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 220,465 and 250,348; miscellaneous, 266,579 and 337,- 
877; total, 1931, 723,534; 1930, 873,716; 1929, 947,539. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1931 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1931 1930 1929 
Five weeks in January............ 3,490,542 4,246,552 4,518,609 
Four weeks in February .......... 2,835,680 3,506,899 3,797,183 
Week Gded BEAFCH Fics ccccsccces 23,534 873,716 947,539 
MUN icc. o-y,eow eed nae Gre marrmie 7,049,756 8,627,167 9,263,331 


GASOLINE PIPE LINE RATES 


The Phillips Pipe Line Company has established rates in its 
I. C. C. No. 1, effective March 16, on gasoline by pipe line from 
Borger, Tex., to Wichita, Kan., and for carriage beyond by truck 
or railroad. The pipe line rate for delivery at Wichita is 70.5 
cents a barrel. The minimum tender is 50,000 barrels. The 
rate of 70.5 cents is equal to the all-rail rate of 25.5 cents a 
hundred pounds from Borger to Wichita. 

The tariff is similar to that which was filed by the Great 
Lakes Pipeline Company. (See Traffic World, January 31, p. 
276, and February 7, p. 334.) The pipe line rates and the all-rail 
rates happened to be the same over both pipe lines and the 
railroads serving Borger and Ponca City, Okla., the latter being 
an origin point on the Great Lakes. 

Provision is made in the tariff for refund to the person who 
sends gasoline beyoud Wichita within one year. The tariff per- 
mits refunds when reshipment is made to Kansas and Oklahoma 
by truck to the basis of a proportional rate of 28 cents, by pipe 
line from Borger to Wichita. A like shrink is made to many 
final destinations in the case of all-rail shipments beyond 
Wichita. Among the final destinations to which the 28-cent 
proportional will be applied are St. Paul and Duluth, Minn., 
Chicago, Ill., Milwaukee, Wis., Omaha, Neb., St. Louis, Mo., 
Lawrenceville, Ill., Robinson, Ill., Lockport, Ill., Cleveland, O., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Bayway and Paulsboro, N. J., Brooklyn and 
Buffalo, N. Y. Refunds on shipments going to points in west- 
ern trunk line and official territory, however, range from 28 to 67 
cents a barrel. 

This method of shrinking the 70.5 cents a barrel rate to a 
much lower proportional is not the same as the method set forth 
in the Great Lakes tariff. In that tariff shrinkages were made 
so as to provide a combination of pipe and rail rates to final 
destination no higher than the all-rail rate from point of origin 
to final destination. Shrinkages in the pipe line rate as provided 
in the Phillips tariff, however, do not, in all instances, amount 
to the all-rail rate from Wichita to final destination. 


STOCK OF NORFOLK & WESTERN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


No foundation for reports that the Commission was invest- 
igating Pennsylvania control of stock of the Norfolk & Western 
with a view to issuing a Clayton act complaint against the 
Pennsylvania could be discovered at the Commission. 

The Splawn report on regulation of stock ownership in 
railroads shows that the Pennsylvania Company holds 357,000 
shares of Norfolk & Western stock, or 21.82 per cent of the 
voting power, and that the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
holds 226,960 shares, or 21.48 per cent of the voting power. The 
stock of the Pennsylvania Company is owned by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company. 

The Norfolk & Western stated to the investigators of the 
House committee on interstate and foreign commerce “that no 
single stockholder or group of stockholders has control of it so 
rier effort have not been dietated to, regulated, commanded or 
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far as known to it; that its corporate action, financing, and car. 
directed by any stockholder; and that its affairs have been 
conducted and maintained in the interest of all the stock. 
holders.” 

The Splawn report sets forth that the capital stock of the 
Pennsylvania Company was increased from $80,000,000 to $149. 
000,000 July 18, 1928, and that out of the new stock, capital stock 
in the par amount of $44,625,000 was issued on July 19, 1928, to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in exchange for 357,009 
shares of Norfolk & Western common stock with a par value of 
$35,700,000. It says the N. & W. stock had been carried by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company at a book value of $41,781. 
907.80, and at the time of exchange it had an indicated market 
value of approximately $62,475,000. 

In his concurring expression in No. 12964, Consolidation of 
Railroads, 159 I. C. C. 560, Commissioner Eastman said he would 
not include the Norfolk & Western in the Pennsylvania system. 

“Either the Clayton act or the Sherman anti-trust act should 
be used to pry these two roads apart,” said he. “They are, it 
seems to me, clearly competitive. The Norfolk & Western’s 
Hagerstown route competes with the Pennsylvania on north-and. 
south traffic, and has very important potential possibilities jn 
this direction which have not been developed. The coal traffic of 
the Norfolk & Western from the southern fields is also intensely 
competitive with the coal traffic of the Pennsylvania from the 
northern fields, as was amply demonstrated in the lake cargo 
case, to say nothing of the competition on export and import 
traffic through Norfolk as compared with similar traffic through 
the Pennsylvania’s ports.” 





RAILROAD EARNINGS 


The Commission’s statistics on railroad revenues and ex- 
penses of Class I railroads for January, 1931, and January, 1930, 
prepared from company reports by the Bureau of Statistics, fol- 
lows: 

—United States— 
1931 


Item 1930 
Average number of miles operated......... 242,738.48 242,796.76 
Revenues: 

BEE ee Suter aca. culasiaL aeteee $277,013,954 $338,178,648 

NON 6 5:5:5:5.91d ahi winra bi dion oie bm -019-0 neteree *53,348,656 170,481,615 

NE aldo iva ach a cd iacarhloisip yale shieid eae WR eine ea aa 9,006,777 9,450,850 

re RTP eee eee 5,983,893 8,292,493 

All other transportation................. 11,859,623 14,547,687 

INE isis chs 5:015-5 9 as ipewisisininiets neue 7,978,681 9,677,634 

SOUe CCN. 0 vic ckecccacacacsseeas 989,230 1,122,720 

SOMME THEMIF— DF... 5. cose cccccccesesse 281,060 292/362 

Railway operating revenues ........ 365,899,754 151,458,785 
Expenses: 

Maintenance of way and structures.... 43,738,880 54,916,805 

Maintenance of equipment.............. 77,227,044 95,880,000 

EE 6555S: Riaile 55:55 019 W084 0 Sib 9 Win iio we we 10,158,896 11,327,008 

ORAOD, ais on ati asaskedw ios oweseia 143,416,590 173,572,495 

Miscellaneous operations .............. 3,966,144 4,919,405 

General RRe i aibieS eect wins ese sieiniosice s'e ss 16,078,453 16,951,582 

Transportation for investment—Cr...... 504,059 903,263 

Railway operating expenses........ 294,081,948 356,664,032 

Net revenue from railway operations...... 71,817,806 94,794,753 
SEOMUWRY TRE GOCTURIN. bo. o 6c cc ic cccecccceses 27,289,096 29,426,790 
Uncollectible rail revenue...............000- 68,873 91,694 
Railway operating income.......... 44,459,837 65,276,269 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance.............. 8,100,208 7,469,714 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance............ 2,510,515 2,033,404 
Net railway operating income...... 33,849,114 55,773,151 

80.37 79.00 


Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent).. 


*Includes $2,748,578 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
fIncludes $3,302,807 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
March 1-7, inclusive, was 642,997 as compared with 650,964 cars 
in the preceding period, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. The surplus was made up 
as follows: 


Box, 266,270; ventilated box, 1,622; auto and furniture, 44,744: 
total box, 312,636; flat, 21,972; gondola, 147,968; hopper, 110,266; total 
coal, 258,234; coke, 705; S. D. stock, 27,680; D. D. stock, 4,365; re- 
frigerator, 14,604; tank, 962; miscellaneous, 1,839. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 29,075 cars, made up 
of 26,000 box, 550 auto and furniture, 975 flat, 850 S. D. stock, 
500 refrigerator and 200 miscellaneous cars. 


N. Y. SHIPPERS’ CONFERENCE 


The ninth anniversary dinner of the Shippers’ Conference 
of Greater New York will be held April 7 at the New Yorker 
Hotel. The speakers are to be Oliver P. Caldwell, freight traffic 
manager of the Luckenbach Steamship Company, who will talk 
on port-to-port rates; G. Metzman, manager of freight transporta 
tion, New York Central, and William L. Batt, president of the 
S. K. F. Industries. 
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Motor Vehicle Transportation 


MOTOR TRANSPORT COORDINATION 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Though the electric railroads that appeared at the hearing 
before Chairman Brainerd and Examiner Flynn in No. 23400, 
coordination of motor transportation (see Traffic World, March 
14) put forward their witnesses as if they were representing 
the American Electric Railway Association, C. D. Cass, their 
attorney, made it clear when Thomas Conway, president of 
the Cincinnati & Lake Erie, expressed conclusions and made 
recommendations for the regulation of motor vehicles that Mr. 
Thomas was not Officially representing the association. Mr. 
Cass said that Mr. Conway was expressing the views of the 
electric roads for whom witnesses appeared as to what should 
be done. He said, however, that they were members of the 
association. 

On cross-examination, in answer to a question by W. H. 
Chandler, the representative of the Merchants’ Association of 
New York, Mr. Conway expressed the opinion that no certifi- 
cate should be given to a trucking concern to operate between 
points adequately served by railroads. Mr. Chandler asked 
him whether, in view of the large number of railroad lines 
between New York and Philadelphia, a certificate should be 
granted for service between those points. Mr. Conway said 
not. It was Mr. Conway’s idea that requiring certificates of 
convenience and necessity would drive the wildcat trucker out 
of business and therefore that the railroads would be war- 
ranted in making through routes and joint rates in connection 
with truck lines. 

Railway Express Agency 


George S. Lee, vice-president of the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., said, like the motor bus, the motor truck took its 
first toll from the local passenger trains—that is, from the short 
haul railway express. The diversion from railway express to 
over-the-road motor trucks of the short haul traffic had pro- 
gressed to such an extent in the last ten years that now 
the movement of such traffic by railway express was relatively 
small. He said the local short haul express traffic moved 
largely on early morning and late in the afternoon local pas- 
senger trains. The loss of express traffic to the truck com- 
panies, he said, comprised practically all classes of food prod- 
ucts and merchandise, except small packages. The trucks took 
the foods moving from farms to the cities and also from 
distributing centers to smaller towns, the latter traffic con- 
sisting largely of yeast, packing-house products, bread and 
bakery products, ice cream and also reshipments of fruits and 
vegetables. 

These facts, Mr. Lee said, were gathered in a nation-wide 
survey by the eighty superintendents of the Railway Express 
Agency. Mr. Lee presented many figures showing losses in 
various regions resulting from the takings of the trucks of 
the various sorts of commodities theretofore handled by the 
railway express service. Losses resulting from the diversion 
of the yeast traffic, Mr. Lee’s figures showed, amounted to 
$1,200 a month at Chicago, $500 from Pittsburgh to Johnstown, 
Pa.; $5,840 from the shipments from one plant at Peekskill, 
N. Y., and $1,175 from a distributing plant at Washington, D. C. 
Figures as detailed as those on other classes of business lost 
from and to certain points’ throughout the country were also 
given. With regard to efforts by the Railway Express Agency 
to hold its traffic in competition with the trucks, Mr. Lee said: 


We have given much thought to the question of reducing express 
rates in order to hold the traffic we have and recover the lost traffic. 
On the Pacific coast we have established reduced commodity rates 
in a good many instances on perishable food products and in some 
cases have been able to hold the traffic or at least a part of it. 
This means in all cases a loss in revenue. 

We considered a reduction of 15 cents per 100 pounds on bakery 
products from Jacksonville, Fla., to destinations in that state but 
after a conference with the Florida Railroad Commission decided 
not to go ahead and the trucks got the traffic. We are now con- 
sidering reductions in two or three specific sections as experiments 
to see if we can hold the business to the rails, but we are proceeding 
cautiously in order to protect our general rate structure. 

We have placed over-the-road trucks in operation over certain 
routes to supplement rail service or to take the place of abandoned 
trains on branch lines. All traffic handled over these routes is assessed 
our regular rates the same as those applying to rail service. 


A financial statement submitted by Vice-President Lee 
showed decreases in revenue for the Railway Express Agency 
from $295,812,549 in 1921, to $285,082,602 in 1929. Only in two 
States between 1921 and 1929 did the intrastate revenue of the 








railroad express system exceed the figure for 1921. In 1923 the 
total revenue was $311,128,807 and 1926 it was $296,181,613. 

In that period the intrastate revenue fell from $82,042,977 
in 1921 to $52,136,859. In no intervening year did the revenue 
exceed that of 1921. Interstate revenue rose from $213,769,572 
in 1921 to $232,945,742 in 1929. In no intervening year was the 
revenue greater than in 1921. The greatest revenue was derived 
in 1923, the figure being $235,845,040. 

The table showed a decrease in intrastate revenue, 1921-1929, 
of $29,906,117 or 36.45 per cent. Interstate revenue in the same 
period increased $19,176,170 or 8.97 per cent. Intrastate ship- 
ments decreased in that same period $28,461,136 or 36.37 per cent. 
Interstate shipments, however, increased $17,048,418 or 16.25 per 
cent. The decreases in intrastate revenue were present in every 
state except Montana. In that state the revenue, in the period 
1921-1929, showed an increase of $48,995. Increases of less than 
$7,000 were shown in Alaska and in Mexico. 


Western Rail Executives 


Clifford Older, a consulting civil engineer, at one time high- 
way engineer for the Illinois highway department, appeared for 
western railroad executives. While not specifically presented 
as the answer to testimony of Director McDonald of the Bureau 
of Public Roads of the Department of Agriculture, answers to 
questions asked by Nye F. Morehouse were taken as indicative of 
Mr. Morehouse’s desire to have the Older testimony taken as the 
answer. Mr. Older said that in the matter of heaving of concrete 
slabs caused by frost the fact that a slab was seven inches thick 
would make no difference in comparison with the heaving done 
by a slab only four inches thick. Mr. Older also said that there 
were no winter conditions that would cause a four-inch slab to 
curl up like a piece of tissue paper. Seemingly, Messrs. More- 
house and Older understood declarations made by Mr. McDonald 
to imply that a seven-inch slab would resist the heaving effect 
of frost better than a four-inch slab. 

The witness presented figures intended to show that high- 
ways in Illinois of sufficient strength to carry passenger automo- 
biles and ordinary trucks could have been built, of concrete, at a 
total cost of $187,523,400, but that by reason of their construction 
to meet the demands of the heavier vehicles the concrete high- 
ways had cost $263,546,400. His table showed an estimated cost 
of concrete, macadam and all other roads of sufficient strength 
to carry passenger automobiles and light trucks of $847,557,000 
and of a total cost of $968,828,000 of a strength sufficient to 
carry the heavier vehicles. 

Mr. Older admitted, in answer to a question by Mr. Chandler, 
that he had never known of a highway having been built exclu- 
sively for passenger automobiles and light trucks. 


Seaboard Air Line 


Three officers of the Seaboard Air Line put into the record 
figures showing the inroads the motor vehicle had made upon 
the revenues of that system and the things which, in the estima- 
tion of one of the officers, should be done to correct the situation. 
G. Z. Phillips, passenger traffic manager, submitted data showing 
the number of motor vehicles and the number of miles of the 
Seaboard Air Line system that were paralleled by motor lines 
in passenger service. The mileage of the railroad system, he 
said, was 4,481 while the mileage of bus lines in its territory 
was 12,289, equivalent, he said, to two competing lines for the 
whole railroad mileage and a third competing line for seven- 
tenths of its mileage. Bus mileage, he said, increased 129 per 
cent from 1926 to 1930. Discontinuance of passenger service, 
he said, since 1920, amounted to 3,296 miles daily and 1,203,113 
annually. The passenger revenue fell from $11,015,199 in 1920 
to $7,239,319 in 1929 and $5,723,695 in 1930. 

With a view to meeting the bus competition, the Seaboard 
Air Line established the Motor Transportation Company of the 
South in July, 1927. That motor line was sold to Georgia-Flor- 
ida Motor Lines, Inc., on August 1, 1930. In the period of that 
line’s operation, Mr. Phillips said there was an approximate 
loss of $75,000. By reason of its establishment, he said, the 
Seaboard was able to discontinue train service at a saving of 
$12,000 to the railroad. 

“I say, without fear of contradiction,” said Mr. Phillips, 
“that less than 5 per cent of the bus companies in North Caro- 
lina are making a profit. Under these conditions it is impos- 
sible, as I see it, for the railroads to compete successfully with 
busses and it will be impossible so long as the motor vehicles 
are permitted entire freedom of action with respect to their 
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charges and practically unlimited practice as to the amount of 
service they render. What is most urgently needed, in my 
opinion, are adequate laws regulating maximum and minimum 
rates of busses to prevent the unbridled competition that is 
now so prevalent, reasonable limitations upon the granting of 
eertificates to avoid wasteful and unnecessary duplication of 
service, and the imposition of reasonable taxes upon 
busses so that they will no longer be able to operate under 
what amounts to a subsidy.” 

R. T. Etheridge, assistant general freight agent, submitted 
fully as detailed data in respect to the competition of motor 
trucks in the Seaboard Air Line territory. His testimony, he 
said, would be factual but after detailing the moves made by 
the Seaboard to meet the competition of the motor trucks for 
the hauling of cotton, he said that it was a very sad experience 
that the Seaboard Air Line had had. 

“We found that we had increased our cotton tonnage in a 
great many instances, but had actually suffered a reduction in 
revenue,” said Mr. Etheridge. “Furthermore, even though there 
was an increase in the total movement and in the movement 
by rail, we discovered this increase to be substantially greater 
by truck than by rail carriers.” 

The witness said that in examining the figures it was shown 
that, while the Seaboard Air Line tonnage increased nearly 5,000 
bales, the revenue loss was more than $32,000, or 23 per cent. 

“Although we have in mind no specific instances and nothing 
of a distinctly authoritative nature,” said Mr. Etheridge, “we 
did learn through our soliciting representative that, following 
the reduction made in the rail rates on cotton, the contract and 
private trucks likewise made reductions in their rates sufficient 
to enable them to continue handling a large portion of the ton- 
nage. In the face of a performance of this nature, it is clear 
that we cannot profitably reduce our rates to meet motor truck 
competition (especially from the contract or private carrier), 
the rates of which can be changed at will, and attempts to com- 
pete for traffic which agencies having no stable rate structure 
can only result in a rate war to the detriment ultimately of both 
truck and rail carriers.” 

“This situation is not only serious but alarming,” said W. L. 
Stanley, a vice-president of the Seaboard Air Line corporation, 
and now serving as chief public relations officer, under the re- 
ceivers of that company. 

The situation to which he was referring was that produced 
by the large number of certificated carriers in the states in which 
the Seaboard Air Line had its rails. 


“These figures, however, do not show the competition to 
which the railroads, not merely the Seaboard Air Line, are sub- 
jected,” said he. “There are many private trucks.” 


“Federal and state governments should approach this prob- 
lem not as a dispute between the railroads and the motor ve- 
hicle, but from the point of view of assuring the public an ade- 
quate transportation system in which the railroads must be the 
foundation. We need legislation that will embody the funda- 
mental ideas of the transportation act of 1920, as, for instance, 
that there shall be no new lines authorized except upon a show- 
ing of public convenience and necessity, including a showing 
that there is a living wage for both the rail and the motor line 
in the territory in which the motor line seeks to operate.” 


Mr. Stanley said that the railroads had built up a taxable 
asset in the southern states resulting in the collection of ad 
valorem taxes running from 8 to 12 per cent of all such taxes 
upon which the states depended for support of their institutions. 
It was obvious, he said, that earning power could not be reduced 
without diminishing the taxable value of the property of the 
railroads. Unwise, unwarranted and unregulated competition, 
he said, would surely reduce the taxable value of the property 
of the railroads. The Seaboard Air Line, he said, in 1929 paid 
ad valorem state and county taxes totaling $3,391,610, which 
were exclusive of the income taxes paid in two states. 


In 1928, he said, all the railroads in Florida paid $5,000,537, 
exclusive of city and license taxes, of which, he said, $1,377,037 
went to the construction and maintenance of roads and $1,538,312 
to the support of public schools. 


“There is something wrong in a system,” said Mr. Stanley, 
“that makes a man pay for the support of a competitor. Surely 
the automobile pays a gasoline tax, but so do we. In South 
Carolina we paid $3,431 in gasoline taxes, in Georgia $9,103, in 
Florida, $14,037, and Alabama, $2,045. The gasoline taxes go 
to the support of the roads. The motor vehicle should be put 
on a parity in regulation and in taxation with the railroads. It 
has been estimated that about 10 per cent of the gross revenue 
of the motor carrier is paid in taxes. Let’s analyze that. The 
railroads pay in direct taxes between 6 and 7 per cent of their 
gross. In addition we pay about 14 per cent in the maintenance 
of way and structures which the motor vehicle finds in the 
public highway. When we get through we find that in the way 
of taxes and interest between 22 and 30 per cent of the gross 
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of the railroad is taken out. Part of that expense has to be 
put on the motor vehicle to put it on a parity with the railroad,” 

Mr. Stanley suggested that the gasoline tax paid by the 
motor vehicle was akin to the severance tax exacted by , 
number of states on coal used by the railroads. The Motor 
he said, catered to the highest class of freight traffic and gai 
that the railroad had to carry all traffic. If unwise and unreg. 
ulated competition was permitted to continue, said Mr. Stanley 
the railroads would have to increase their rates on the basic 
commodities, assuming, of course, that the railroad wag ep. 
titled to a living wage. He said that factories in small towns 
depended on the railroads for their raw materials and switch. 
ing by local freight engines. He said that if less than carloag 
freight was taken from the railroads, they could not afford to 
run such trains and the result would be that the factories noy 
located in small towns would have to move to large cities 
where there was continuous switching. 

“We have got as many bootleg truck operators in Georgia 
as there are bootleggers in moonshine,” said Mr. Stanley. 
“After a certificate of convenience and necessity had _ beep 
granted the motor line the certificated carrier is as much ip. 
terested as the railroads in controlling the bootleg truck. 

“I think the time will come when the railroads will cop. 
sider store-door delivery in a serious way, but I don’t think they 
can afford to go into that matter unless they know their con. 
petitor is to be regulated.” 

In a colloquy with Mr. Chandler, Mr. Stanley said that if 
regulation resulted in the destruction of investment in motor 
vehicles the question was to be considered whether that loss 
was greater to the individual than the loss to the whole com. 
munity that would be caused by an increase in freight rates on 
basic commodities. Mr. Stanley said he was trying to prevent 
the creation of a situation that would force an increase in 
freight rates on basic commodities that would have to be 
hauled by the railroads. 

In the testimony of nearly all the witnesses who suggested 
regulation for the motor vehicle the idea was put forward that 
the states were not enforcing and perhaps could not enforce 
their own laws intended to keep the motor vehicle in bounds. 
The Florida commission was represented as trying to limit 
motor vehicle service to areas where it was really needed, but 
was unable always to do that. Mr. Stanley, in addition to pointing 
out motor bootlegging in Georgia, said that the state commis- 
sions had not funds enough to hire inspectors enough to make 
even a cursory examination of their territories. J. F. Dalton, of 
the Norfolk Southern, pointed out that while the Virginia com- 
mission’s law required it to consider convenience and necessity 
it had nevertheless granted bus certificates in the territory of 
the electric division of the Norfolk Southern when it appeared 
that the trolley lines were affording plenty of service between 
Norfolk and Virginia Beach. 


R. F. & P. Railroad 


John B. Mordecai, traffic manager of the Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg & Potomac, on facts and figures similar to those pre 
sented by other railroad witnesses showing operations by motor 
vehicles over the public highways resulting in the reduction of 
train service, estimated the loss in passenger revenue by his 
railroad, in 1930, at $372,500, and the freight revenue from less 
than-carload freight alone at $672,330. But he added that he 
thought his method of estimating losses was too conservative and 
that the actual loss, if it could be calculated, would be shown 
to have been much greater. Inasmuch as all the passengers the 
road had lost could have been carried on the trains that were 
run and the freight that was lost could have been carried without 
much increase of freight service, his figure, he said, might be 
taken as a loss in net revenue ; 

The R. F. & P., Mr. Mordecai said, had engaged in bus bust: 
ness through a fully owned subsidiary and contemplated goilé 
into the truck business. 

Interstate passenger and freight business by motors, Mr. 
Mordecai said, should be regulated in so far as practicable alové 
the lines of federal regulation of interstate rail common carrier 
including the publication and observance of rates and fares 
regulation of accounts, hours of service and other safety meas 
ures. Contract carriers, he said, should be regulated not only 
to place their operations under proper supervision, but also for 
the protection of established highway operators who had gozé 
to the expense of equipping themselves to serve the public, be 
cause all such carriers were performing a useful and desirable 
public service. 

W. J. Matthews, traffic manager of the American Newspape! 
Publishers’ Association, composed of about 500 leading dail 
newspapers, using contract trucks, said the service perform 
by them was probably as expensive as railroad service, but that 
it was more flexible. Both he and H. L. Fairfield, general trae 
manager of the Hearst publications, opposed restrictions 02 


private truck. The former said that the newspapers used tH 
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tuck to some extent in bringing in paper, but that the trucks 
were used largely for distribution of newspapers, rates and 
services in baggage cars not being deemed as desirable as those 
afforded by the trucks. 

The Norfolk Southern, Mr. Dalton said, operated a bus 
service sO as to compete with lines authorized by the Virginia 
commission. Bus lines, he said had had a depressing effect on 
the revenues of the Norfolk Southern. Its own bus line, in 
1929, he said, had a deficit of about $3,700, but it minimized the 
carrier's loss. The revenue of its electric division, Mr. Dalton 
said, fell from $273,372 in 1921 to $54,642 in 1930. The Norfolk 
Southern, he pointed out, was surrounded by motor carriers. 

Unregulated boat lines, Mr. Dalton said, were also a factor 
in the intensity of the competition in Norfolk Southern territory. 
They made arrangements with truck lines, he said, to deliver 
freight in the interior of North Carolina and Virginia far from 
the Atlantic ports. 

He estimated the passenger loss in 1930 to his system at 
$308,000 and freight loss at $1,520,495. That loss, he said, was 
$777,484 greater than the Norfolk Southern’s net operating in- 
cme. Abandonment of railroads in Norfolk Southern territory, 
both actual and prospective, he said, was entirely due to the 
competition of the unregulated facilities both land and water. 
He doubted, he said, whether the Commission had ever had a 
situation before it more serious than that of the Norfolk 
Southern. The prospect, he added, was for even greater losses 
inthe future. In 1930, he said, the road had a deficit and added 
that 1981 was worse than 1930. Containers, he said, were no 
help in such a sparsely inhabited area as that served by the 
Norfolk Southern, containing but few large cities. Store door 
delivery, he said, was too great a hazard for the Norfolk 
Southern to undertake. 


Chandler Criticizes Railroads 


Severe criticism of railroad executives was pronounced by 
W. H. Chandler, appearing for the Merchants’ Association of 
New York, the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York and 
the Chain Store Traffic League of New York. Ridiculing the 
executives for chasing after unprofitable passenger business by 
means of their motor operations, he suggested that they should 
cease from, what he called, their misleading propaganda for 
strangulatory regulation of the truck. The railroad idea of 
coordination, he said, was line hauling by the railroads and 
delivery by the truck to the consignee and the taking of freight 
from the consignor to the freight station of the railroad. 

“At the New York hearing I offered some suggestions that 
would help the railroads in the eastern territory and in all sec- 
tions of the country if the railroad executives had the courage 
toadopt them or if they possessed the business ability that large 
manufacturers must have to meet new conditions as they 
arrive,’ said Mr. Chandler. “The great difficulty seems to be the 
inwillingness or inability of the railroad man to overcome his 
respect for precedent. 

“I consider Mr. Deasy’s statement (see Traffic World, March 
i,p. 597) the most constructive suggestion yet made. I further 
believe that if the railroads and the shippers could get together 
fora discussion on his basis that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
nission would not have to bother itself about some of the sug- 
gested legislation, which would have to do in large part with 
matters over which the states have control. Mr. Deasy said he 
did not think the motor vehicle should be strangled and with 
that the shippers agree. Much of the railroad testimony relates 
lo state matters and I don’t see how the Interstate Commerce 
Commission could make the states enforce their laws and/or 
how questions of that sort were pertinent in this inquiry. 

“The railroads say the truck has not paid. They don’t know. 
They never have tried it. There are truck lines that have been 
ih existence for a long time and they are growing. I think it 
shows nerve for a railroad to say the men operating trucks are 
80 ignorant that they don’t know whether they are making or 
losing money. 

“That the railroads are in good physical condition, is ad- 
mitted, but the average railroad executive knows nothing about 
\afic. That may be the reason for thé unwise propaganda. 
The railroads seem to think the public is morally obliged to 
support them; to pay higher charges for inferior service. The 
*xecutives chased the profitless passenger traffic instead of 
ievoting their thoughts to the freight traffic which had always 
baid railroad dividends. Instead of lowering rates on that sort 
of traffic they are increasing them on class traffic, the sort that 
's Most attractive to the truck.” 

_ Mr. Chandler reviewed the testimony of several railroad 
Witnesses, particularly that of Charles Barham, of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga and St. Louis, and that of Joseph G. Kerr, of the 
louisville & Nashville. He said that Mr. Barham was the only 
railroad man who had given a definition of coordination that 
did not mean the mere elimination of the truck. Mr. Chandler 
‘tid that he could go along with Mr. Kerr’s proposal that truck 
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lines and railroads should be allowed to make joint rates, but 
he did not like, he said, the suggestion that the railroads should 
be permitted to designate the truck lines with which they 
would make joint rates. Much of the legislation that had been 
proposed by railroad witnesses, Mr. Chandler thought, was no 
more than a dream, particularly that suggestion that there 
should be only one certificated line between two termini. He 
said there were a number of truck lines between New York and 
Philadlphia that were definitely needed. 

As to store door delivery, Mr. Chandler asked why the rail- 
roads did not try it. He said that store door delivery had been 
proposed for New York not particularly for the benefit of ship- 
pers and receivers of freight, but because it had been shown that 
the railroads could save $1 a ton on every ton of freight handled 
in New York City by trucking their freight from and to rail-heads 
on the Jersey shore instead of hiring expensive piers on Man- 
hattan Island and expensive floating equipment to get their 
traffic to them. 

The container, Mr. Chandler said, was all right for big com- 
panies such as the American Tobacco Company and the Eastman 
Kodak Company, shipping heavy loads between termini, but it 
was of no value to the ordinary shipper. Throwing rocks at a 
new facility, Mr. Chandler said, was not helpful. 


“I think the railroads should go into the truck business as 
they have into the bus business,” said Mr. Chandler. “If they 
can prove that the truck cannot Be operated at the present rates, 
perhaps they can get legislation looking to an enforced increase 
in truck rates.” 


On account of the absence of Alfred P. Thom, counsel for 
the railway executives, on account of death in his family, Mr. 
Chandler was not subjected to cross examination. Mr. Chandler 
said that he would gladly return for cross examination and added 
that he probably would enjoy it. 


Commission Merchants 


J. R. Van Arnum, assistant secretary and traffic manager 
of the National League of Commission Merchants of the United 
States, presented a symposium of the views of commission mer- 
chants leading him to say that there should be some form of 
regulation to correct abuses that had been developed by the 
trucker who gathered up fruits and vegetables and brought them 
to market at a time tending to demoralize it, but without crip- 
pling legitimate growth of truck routes. 


It was apparent, he said, that much of the truck business 
was a duplication of services that could better be performed 
by the railroads and forced from the latter, he said, by their 
own rules and regulations, especially in their application of 
rule 10 of the Consolidated Classification to mixed carloads of 
fruits and vegetables, and rule 5 of that same publication pre- 
scribing packing requirements. Lack of “passing notices,” such 
as are given on cars of perishables by the railroads, so that 
the men in the market may gauge the probable supply, the 
witness thinks, is one of the drawbacks of the truck service. 
The sporadic dipper into the fruit and vegetable market, how- 
ever, the witness believed, was the man to be given careful con- 
sideration. As to him, Mr. Van Arnum, in part, said: 


In the meantime such regulations as are contemplated should not 
overlook control, either direct or by coordination with state and 
city authorities, of irresponsible parties who sporadically engage 
in common carrier transportation by truck as well as buying and 
selling at times, to the injury of legitimate transportation agencies, 
both truck and railroad, reputable and established distributors and 
often growers of fruits and vegetables. It is my information that these 
itinerant truckers seldom buy standard grade commodities, dealing 
mostly in culls, and off-grade commodities, and are never inspected 
or graded in accordance with practices approved by the department 
of agriculture and applied by legitimate distributors. This inevitably 
lowers the prices of standard quality goods to the detriment of 
other producers. The ultimate consumer does not necessarily receive 
the benefit of lower prices even considering the inferior products, 
due to excessive waste and spoilage. 


Railway Conductors 


W. N. Clark, vice-president of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, read into the record a letter written by President E. P. 
Curtis, of that organization, to its legislative committee, state 
and provincial, at the beginning of the season of meeting of 
state and provincial legislatures, pointing out the vital interest 
the conductors had in the regulation of motor transportation. 
Legislative regulation, Mr. Curtis said, would be of little benefit 
unless it put the same burdens on motors, pipe lines, and, car- 
riers by water, through the rivers and canals, as rested upon 
the railroads. He referred to them as the unfair subsidized 
competitors of the railroad. Railway labor organization execu- 
tives were ready to support any uniform program for legislation 
which might be agreed upon by railroad and labor executives. 
He regretted, however, he said, that the railroad executives had 
not at the time he was writing conferred with the labor organ- 
ization executives. In his opinion, said Mr. Curtis, the railroad 
executives were making a great mistake in not hastening the 
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defensive efforts. He said he was loath to believe, but he feared 
that the railroad executives were asleep at the switch. 

The letter directed the legislative committee to oppose the 
construction of pipe lines and canals where there was adequate 
transportation. 


Grand Trunk Testimony 


Lorne McDonald, freight traffic manager of the Canadian 
National, described the pick-up and delivery service which, he 
said, that road had been using, on the Grand Trunk part of it, 
since some time in the 80’s, in cities east of Detroit, Mich. It 
was an optional service, he said, which the shipper could use 
when he desired. In answer to a question by Mr. Chandler, the 
witness said that the principal advantage to the railroad was 
that it resulted in freight stations being more quickly cleared 
and some cars were more promptly reloaded. The service was 
based on contracts with “free lance” truckers acting as carters. 
In Montreal, he said, the cartage rate was five cents on carload 
and seven cents on less-than-carload freight. In Toronto, he 
said, the carload rate was four cents and the less-than-carload 
rate six cents. He said there were also rates in specific sums 
for the carrying of packages not exceeding 300 pounds in weight. 

Truck competition encountered by the Grand Trunk West- 
ern in Michigan, said C. A. Skog, general freight agent of that 
road, had produced such a chaotic condition that it was pro- 
ducing a serious effect on both railroad and common-carrier 
trucks: Figures produced by him, he said, showed that the 139 
common-carrier truck operators in Michigan, in 1929, earned 
less than their expenses. They were subjected, he said, to 
competition almost impossible to meet from the contract truck- 
ers, many of whom, he added, bought trucks on monthly pay- 
ments, which often they were unable to meet. In an effort 
to make expenses, he said, they quoted almost any rates, par- 
ticularly for return trips. 

But when such men were unable to meet the installments 
on their trucks, Mr. Skog said, someone took their places. In 
one instance, he said, a trucker quoted a rate of $10 a load for 
130 miles. Another, he said, offered to haul a load for 140 miles 
for the price of a tire to get his truck home. A large manu- 
facturer near Detroit, Mr. Skog said, received an offer from a 
trucker to handle its Detroit freight without charge if the manu- 
facturer would give him its Chicago business at railroad rates. 

Unrestricted competition, Mr. Skog said, was leading to a 
deplorable situation for common-carrier transportation of both 
sorts. As a remedy he advocated regulation for all trucks of 
over 3,000 pounds. That minimum, he said, was suggested so 
as to exempt the trucks of farmers and other owner-operated 
vehicles in private service. 


Greyhound Corporation 


Limited coordination of the bus and the railroad was all 
that Ralph A. L. Bogan, assistant to the president of the Grey- 
hound Corporation, operating busses, granted in the testimony 
given by him in behalf of that corporation, its affiliates and 
subsidiaries. He is vice-president in charge of the operaton of 
the corporation’s eastern lines. His main thought on that point 
was that a railroad could use busses to minimize loss on branch 
lines. Yet he thought it was desirable for the railroads to have 
an interest in bus lines and in some instances, he said, such 
an interest would be profitable. He said that the Pennsylvania, 
through a subsidiary, owned 53,198 of the 620,000 shares of the 
Greyhound Corporation; the Southern Pacific, also through a 
subsidiary, 12,000 shares, and the Chicago, Elgin & Aurora, an 
electric line, 22,400 shares. The interest of the Great Northern, 
he said, was in the Northland Greyhound, an affiliate. In all, he 
said, there were 778 shareholders, including the Pickwick Lines 
and the Goldman Sachs Company. 

In answer to questions by Ivan Bowen, attorney for the 
Greyhound, Mr. Bogan submitted figures to show, as shown by 
Mr. Bowen’s questions, that the inference from railroad testi- 
mony that the busses did not pay a fair share of taxes, was 
unwarranted. His compilations showed that 8.15 per cent of the 
gross income of the Greyhound organization went into taxes 
on property, licenses, mileage impositions and gasoline taxes. 
He showed the photograph of a bus operating between Boston 
and Washington bearing nine license plates, the cost of which 
was $844.84 a year. 

Answering questions by Examiner Flynn, Mr. Bogan de- 
scribed various types of busses carrying 21, 25, 29, 33 and 52 
passengers, the-last mentioned being the latest. Mr. Bogan 
said that it was of no greater dimensions than the 33-passenger 
bus and weighed less. It is the latest type. Busses used by the 
corporation, he said, made from 3.5 to 5 miles on a gallon of 
gasoline. 

A question by Mr. Bowen brought forth the declaration that 
the railroads had made a campaign before state legislatures to 
have sizes and weights of busses reduced by law. Indiana, he 
said, had enacted a statute that would reduce the weight of per- 
missible equipment and that Indiana stood in the gateway be- 
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tween the east and the west. State laws, he said, made it jp. 
possible to operate busses freely. 

The witness said that the bus lines had not made any redy,. 
tions in their fares to meet the reductions made by the steay 
lines. Mr. Bowen tried to get the witness to reconsider anq 
change his answer, but Mr. Bogan stuck to his declaration, moj. 
fying it only to the extent that he said no reductions had bee; 
made so far as he knew. Mr. Bowen said he thought his witness 
was in error and had Mr. Bogan admit that he was not familia 
with operations around Kansas City. 

Busses, according to the witnesses, educate the public ty 
travel ideas. Thereby he said they benefited the railroads as 
the givers of the fastest and best service. Many women, he said. 
ventured on bus trips the like of which he said they had neve; 
taken by railroad because, as he said, they were timid even as 
there were people afraid to go into dining cars or into the dining 
rooms of first class hotels. Another thing, he said, many women 
went for such “buggy rides” on account of the scenery and the 
opportunity afforded to look at the scenery. A woman, having 
been told that the trip would take fourteen hours, did not object 
because it took seventeen hours because she liked the ride. 
Women and children, Mr. Bogan said, constituted about 60 per 
cent of the bus summer patronage. Women, he said, were not 
interested in speed. The private automobile, he said, was the 
competitor of both the bus and railroad. Increase in long-hau| 
bus travel he attributed to the abolition of hitch-hiking and the 
disappearance of gypsy touring, the latter by whole families, 

Wild-cat bus lines between important centers such as Boston 
and New York, Detroit and Chicago, and Chicago and St. Louis, 
Mr. Bogan said, had resulted in fares as low as $2 between New 
York and Boston and between Detroit and Chicago. The Grey. 
hound Lines, he said, did not meet such fares. Wild-cat lines, 
he said, were established because makers of busses, in some in. 
stances, did not even require down payments on Vehicles and 
had to replevin them. Although he objected to giving specific 
instances of that sort, Mr. Bogan, upon the insistence of LaRue 
Brown, attorney for the National Automobile Chamber of Con- 
merce, cited two specific instances. But, Mr. Bogan added, man- 
ufacturers had become smart and now made an effort to find 
out about their buyers before furnishing vehicles. Wild-cat lines, 
he said, were such grabbers of business that one line grabbed 
the husband, another the wife and a-third the baggage of a man 
and woman who went from Detroit to Chicago. 

Mr. Bogan favored uniform federal and state regulation as 
to weights, schedules, fares, gasoline taxes and license fees. 
No other, he said, would be effective. He said that such regu- 
lation would not increase the fares of responsible bus lines. He 
attributed the wild-cat operations to the absence of interstate 
regulation. Wild-catters, Mr. Bogan said, gave the business a 
black eye. 

Mr. Bogan said that bus operators were paid on a regular 
scale with bonuses added for good records of safety. An 
operator who touched another vehicle or other property or 4 
person was charged with an accident even if a bumper would 
not show a mark of touching. Marcus Dow, in charge of safety 
measures taken by the Greyhound Lines, elaborated on that 
phase of the subject. 


Motor Bus Operators 


According to Warner Tufts, statistician and economist of 
the National Association of Motor Bus Operators, the bus is ur 
der no obligations to anyone for a roadbed as indicated, he said, 
by statements emanating from railroad sources. He detailed 
the facts of an investigation made by a special committee of 
the association of the special taxes paid by the bus with a vieW 
to finding out how much was being paid by the bus under thi 
special taxation, whether this amount was or was not unduly 
burdensome in the light of similar taxes levied against other 
uses of the highway, and finally, upon what basis an equitable 
tax might be levied. As to a basis for future taxation, Mr. 
Tufts said, it was agreed that a wholly satisfactory basis 
levy could not be determined until tests, then being made by 
the United States Bureau of Public Roads, had provided aadl 
tional information regarding the physical effects of motor 
vehicles upon the highway. Such tests, he said, were still 2 
progress. 


Analyses of data gathered by the association revealed, said 
Mr. Tufts, that so far as general taxes were concerned tie 
motor bus was enjoying no favor whatever and that, as 4 matter 
of fact, on the only comparable basis the general state and loca! 
taxes constituted a burden upon the bus business relatively * 
great as the burden imposed on railroads by all railroad ta® 
levied by state and local governments. As a matter of fact, 
said, the figures showed that busses were being overtaxed. He 
said that, measured by relative gross weight, the average “ 
was paying 5.7 times its share and the average intercity > 
was paying 5.8 times its share if the average of all vehicles upon 
the highway was equal to the share of each. 
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“In other words, if all vehicles as a whole were making 
a proper contribution to the costs of their roadbed,” said Mr. 
Tufts, “then the motor bus was over contributing by almost 500 
er cent.” 

In 1929, Mr. Tufts said, the average motor vehicle, including 
private automobiles, busses and trucks, paid $29.40 in registration 
and license fees and the gas tax. In the same year motor busses 
paid $739.27, or 25.1 times the charge made upon the average 
motor vehicle; the average intercity bus, including interstate 
pusses, paid $539.68, or 18.4 times the charge made upon the 
average motor vehicle; and the average common carrier motor 
pus in the United States, including all types used in operations 
paid $576.04 a-year, or 19.6 times the charge upon the average 
motor vehicle. 

Mr. Tufts made a similar analysis of taxes received and 
expended for maintenance and the construction of highways. 
According to his figures, the motor vehicle, in 1929, paid $759,- 
000,000 in taxes which were sufficient, he said, completely to 
cover the $434,000,000 cost of all state highway systems, in that 
year, and leave a balance of $325,000,000. 


Wettling for Western Roads 


Foundation was laid by L. E. Wettling for a battle of figures 
in the arguments on the testimony elicited in the hearing. He 
submitted figures in behalf of the western traffic executives and 
made comparisons between them and some of the figures sub- 
mitted by Mr. Tufts. One of the Wettling exhibits showed 
rural highway expenditures and the receipts from gasoline 
taxes and license fees in thirteen states in Western Trunk Line 
and Southwestern Lines’ territories in the four years, 1926-29, 
both inclusive. He also included comparable figures for the 
United States as a whole. 

In the states of the western district the highway expendi- 
tures of the character mentioned were $1,386,150,000. The re- 
ceipts from licenses were $402,619,000 and from gasoline taxes, 
$321,453,000, making a total of $724,072,000. 

In the United States the highway expenditures were 
$6,126,559,000. The receipts from licenses were $1,259,817,000 
and from gasoline taxes, $1,184,312,000, making a total of $2,443,- 
129,000. The object of the figures was to show that the vehicle 
special taxes did not cover the highway expenditures. 

By way of comment on the Tufts’ figures, Mr. Wettling 
called attention to the fact that the license fees and the gaso- 
lin taxes were contributed by all vehicles and not merely by 
the motor bus or truck and that all vehicles did not use state 
highways only. Testimony, Mr. Wettling said, showed that the 
motors for hire generally used the state highways only. There- 
fore, he submitted, that when Mr. Tufts said that the motor 
vehicle paid $759,000,000 in 1929 and said that that was a sum 
large enough completely to cover all the expenditures for state 
highways and leave a balance of $325,000,000 over, the picture 
was not complete. Mr. Wettling said that $388,000,000 was 
spent on local highways, which was more than enough to wipe 
out the balance without considering what was spent on city 
streets, also used by motor vehicles. 

Mr. Wettling also devoted some attention to the allegations 
about land grants to the railroads amounting to gifts of road- 
ways. Prior to the grant of lands to the Union Pacific, he said, 
the government vainly offered lands at $1.25 an acre. After 
the so-called free grants were made, he said, the government 
marked up its lands to $2.50 an acre—and sold millions of acres 
where theretofore it had not sold any. The Union Pacific, Mr. 
Wettling said, got little direct benefit from the land grants. 
By getting settlers to the public lands, he said, the Union Pacific 
did get benefits because settlers became shippers. But, he 
pointed out, the grants were conditioned upon burdens in per- 
petuity, as, for instance, the free transportation of troops, 
transportation of war materials at reduced rates and the hauling 


of _ at 20 per cent less than the rates paid to non-grant 
roads. 


A. P. Thom on Stand 


In the closing hours of the hearing, begun four months be- 
fore by Chairman Brainerd and Examiner Flynn, Alfred P. 
Thom, general counsel of the Association of Railway Executives, 
said that coordination and fair competition between the railroads 
and the motor vehicles operating for a profit on the: highways 
could not be brought about so long as the federal government 
Permitted the motor vehicle to indulge in rebates and to make 
unjust discriminations in the matter of rates, services and prac- 
tices. Either eradicate the rebates and unjust discriminations, 
said he, or relieve the railroads of the restrictions which the 
federal government had thus far refused to put on the com- 
betitors of the railroads, so as to give them the power of 
flexibility as to terms they might offer their customers. 

Before Mr. Thom spoke, R. N. Collyer, chairman of the 
Traffic Executive Association, Eastern Division, specifically in- 
dicated the places in its administration of the law where the 
Commission should liberalize its practice; C. S. Duncan, econ- 
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omist for the Association of Railway Executives, presented 
vipws on the subject of coordination and also made observations 
on the land grant rates and fares of the railroads growing out 
of the supposed free donation of rights-of-way and aids to 
construction. 

Former U. S. Senator N. B. Dial, of South Carolina, presi- 
dent of the Eastern Public Service Corporation, a holding com- 
pany operating, through subsidiaries, motor busses between 
Indianapolis and Fort Wayne, Ind., and between Washington, 
D. C., via Winchester, Va., and Knoxville, Tenn., made what he 
called a plea for the stockholders of local companies, particu- 
larly in Virginia, whose money had been devoted to the fur- 
nishing of bus transportation in parts of the Old Dominion 
where railroad service was not adequate. Their companies, he 
said, were now subjected to unbrindled competition, their in- 
vestments being thereby threatened to an extent calling, as 
the South Carolinian said, for regulation by the national gov- 
ernment for the protection of the operators primarily interested 
in intrastate transportation. Mr. Keeley, representing the Nor- 
folk & Western, asked him questions intended to bring out what 
Mr. Keeley said was the fact, that the former senator had not 
painted as black a picture as the facts warranted about the wild- 
cat competition in the Shenandoah Valley and other parts of 
the territory of the local bus lines controlled by the Eastern 
Public Service Corporation. ; 

“A large part,” said Mr. Thom, “of the traffic of the country 
cannot be allowed to move subject to rebates and the granting 
of unjust discrimination, while these are forbidden as to the 
balance, for by such a course the evil against which the con- 
science and the purpose of the public is set, would not be 
eradicated. 

“If, instead of being eradicated, this evil is to be permitted 
to continue and motor vehicles, operating for profit on the high- 
ways are still to be allowed to indulge in rebates and to make 
unjust discriminations, the alternative is obvious. Relieve the: 
railroads of the restrictions which the government refuses to 
put on their competitors. Give them the power of flexibility 
as to terms they can offer shippers which is possessed by their 
competitors.” 

Continuing, Mr. Thom said: 


The principal reason which caused the adoption of the policy 
of governmental regulation of railroads was the prevention of rebates 
and undue and unjust discriminations. These cannot be wrong if 
—— in by the railroads and right if indulged in by their com- 
petitors. 

Outside of the wrong to the shipping public involved in the 
giving of rebates and the handling of traffic for some shippers on 
terms different from and unjustly diseriminatory as against others, 
there is a serious wrong to the railroads in allowing their com- 
petitors to take away their traffic by underbidding their known and 
published rates and by offering special and discriminatory advan- 
tages to shippers. 

It follows from the very seriousness of the loss the railroads 
have suffered from motor competition, that motor vehicles on the 
highways are found by the public to be a very valuable transpor- 
tation facility, and to furnish a very convenient and important trans- 
portation service. 

It is universally admitted that they have come to stay—that they 
will be permanently an important agency in the transportation field. 
They will continue to be a formidable competitor of the railroads for 
the important varieties of traffic which they are equipped ‘to trans- 
port. It is important to find a place in transportation which they 
can most economically fill. 

The railroads do not ask that this competition be removed or 
destroyed. All they ask, and this the interests of the public impera- 
tively demand if the adequacy and efficiency of rail transportation is 
to be preserved, is that the terms of competition be equal and fair. 

It is fair to say that it is the universal judgment of mankind 
that the new forms of transportation cannot provide for the entire 
transportation needs of the public and that railroad service is, and 
will, so far as human foresight can reveal, continue to be essen- 
tial to the public welfare. 


The railroads are now strictly regulated by law. On the other 
hand, motor vehicles on the highways, engaged in interstate com- 
merce are now subject to no regulation whatever. The railroads 
are tied by regulation. This very important competitor is left free. 
Manifestly, the relations of motor vehicle transportation to the 
public and to other competing carriers, not only justify but require 
proper regulation. It has been charged that the railroads are seeking 
to subject such transportation to impossible restrictions so as to 
remove it as a competitor. This is an entire misconception. 

We believe: 

That regulation should extend to passenger common carriers 
and charter busses (not to taxicabs, school busses or hotel busses) 
and to common carrier and contract motor carrier trucks operating 
on the highways for compensation or hire. We do not at this time 
recommend that it be applied to owner-operated trucks operated 
solely in the business of the owner. 

2. That they should be required to obtain from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission certificates of convenience and necessity and 
that in determining on the issue of such certificates, the Commis- 
sion should give proper consideration to (a) the quality and perma- 
nence of the service to be offered by the applicant; (b) existing 
transportation service, requiring that a showing be made, satis- 
factory to the Commission, of the necessity for and convenience to 
the public of the proposed operation; and (c) the financial respon- 
sibility of the applicant, including adequate provision for surety, or 
insurance, for the protection of the public. 

3. That, under the terms of regulation (a) an applicant to whom 
a certificate of convenience and necessity is granted by the Com- 
mission should be required to comply with all the conditions in each 
state that duly authorized state authorities impose upon intrastate 
operation on its highways; (b) proper accounts, in forms prescribed 
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by the Commission, should be kept and reports be periodically made; 
(c) adequate requirements should be imposed to secure just and 
reasonable rates, both maximum and minimum, with provisions for 
the publication thereof and adherence thereto and proper inhibition 
against undue and unjust discrimination. 

. That an opportunity should be given for rail carriers to 
engage in such motor vehicle service on the highways on equal terms 
with others and without discrimination in favor of, or against, other 
transportation agencies in the same field. 

In the opinion of many, the time for destructive and wasteful 
competition has passed and the time for cooperation and coordina- 
tion has arrived. The object cannot be attained by destroying or 
improperly hampering any useful form of transportation. It must 
come from coordination, from the ascertainment of the proper sphere 
of usefulness of these several agencies and in so systematizing them 
that each will find its proper place and do its appropriate work in 
coordination with the others. The object of coordination will be 
thwarted—not advanced—by excluding the railroads from transpor- 
tation service on the highways. There can be no legal or effective 
coordination between order and chaos. 

The interest of the public, in respect to transportation, lies in 
system and order, not in disorganization and chaos. How to intro- 
duce this order into the field covered by these new agencies of 
transportation by proper regulation presents difficult problems, but 
these difficulties are not insuperable and must be overcome. A well 
ordered and coordinated transportation system is essential to the 
public welfare. That cannot exist with an essential part of it 
strictly regulated and another important agency in the same field 
left unregulated. 


Mr. Thom called attention to the fact that all of the recom- 
mendations made by the executives as before mentioned, with 
the exception of that relating to the imposition in each state 
on motor vehicles doing an interstate business the same require- 
ments as exist in that state in respect to motor vehicles doing an 
intrastate business, had been approved by the Commission itself 
as to motor busses in its report on the subject in 1926. 


R. N. Collyer 


In substance the representations of Mr. Collyer were that 
the Commission should reconsider its decision in the eastern 
class rate investigation and administer the law in respect of 
the second, third and fourth sections so as to permit eastern 
carriers to meet motor competition without penalties. Eastern 
railroads, he said, were not waiting for the Commission to tell 
them what to do in meeting the competition of the motors. On 
the contrary, he said, the railroads, individually and jointly, were 
trying to develop, by experiment, where changes in rail trans- 
portation conditions would enable them to meet the outstanding 
characteristics of motor vehicle transportation by means of con- 
tainers and other things which might even be taken as steps 
toward store-door delivery and pick-up. As an example of what 
the eastern railroads had been doing, he pointed to their re- 
duction in the rating and rates on automobiles. 

Chairman Brainerd, at that point, interrupted Mr. Collyer 
with questions intended more fully to develop the thought of 
the witness. 

‘It is a futile thing, it is our thought,” replied Mr. Collyer, 
“for the Commission to give us higher figures in the higher 
classes on the theory that we can recoup ourselves for losses 
in the lower classes when, as a matter, we cannot get the 
higher rates.” 

That was a reference to the fact in the eastern class rate 
case that’the Commission had permitted increases in the higher 
classes and ordered reductions in the lower. In the course of 
his recital about automobile rates, Mr. Collyer had pointed out 
that the railroads under the decision in the eastern class rate 
case were entitled to impose higher rates on automobiles than 
were in existence at the time they decided to cut the rating 
and rates. 

“Should the Commission make rates in view of pipe line 
competition?” asked the chairman, when Mr. Collyer had indi- 
cated an opinion that the Commission in prescribing rates should 
take into consideration competitive conditions. 

Mr. Collyer said the Commission should take into consid- 
eration competition of all forms of transportation. Pipe lines, 
he said, had not bothered eastern railroads because when first 
built they were intended merely to transport crude oil and the 
railroads were allowed to haul the refined products. In recent 
years, he said, some of the old pipe lines had been reconstructed 
so as to be used for the transportation of gasoline. That fact, 
he indicated, might bring the question of pipe line competition 
to the front with the eastern railroads. 

As to sections two, three and four of the act, Mr. Collyer 
suggested that the Commission should recognize the fact that 
the motor vehicle afforded transportation to some persons but 
not to others and therefore permit the railroads to meet com- 
petition created by the motor without being subjected, at points 
and on commodities where the competition was not effective, 
to the penalties of those sections on account of what the rail- 
roads might do at points where there was competition. He said 
that section six should be so administered as to permit the 
carriers to file rates with expiration dates so as to indicate the 
non-permanence of the rates so published. Possibly, he said, 
the Commission could see the way to authorize the separate 
filing of motor competitive railroad rates in issues devoted to 
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that purpose in areas or circumstances where that competition 
was peculiarly burden some to the railroads so that normal 
tariffs and tariff rules would not be the subject of the disor. 
ganizing influences arising from the necessity for the publication 
of these motor competitive rates. 

“While such a suggestion might be regarded by the Com. 
mission as revolutionary,” said Mr. Collyer, “that characteristic 
is impelling the carriers to revolutionize their theories of trans. 
portation and rate construction to avert disaster.” 

In the last decade, Mr. Collyer said, there had been a steaq. 
ily increasing and accelerated movement in rate reconstruction 
whereby the carriers’ methods of rate construction and theories 
of rate relationship had been set aside by the Commission, and 
the Commission’s theories of rate construction and relationship 
had been and were being substituted for those of the carriers, 
Briefly summarizing the effect of recent changes prescribed by 
the Commission, he said it was correct to say that the long-haul] 
rates were being decreased to an important extent, although 
this traffic was the least open to motor competition, and that 
rates on short-haul traffic to some extent were being increageq 
this traffic being most open to motor truck competition. Also, 
he said, rates on freight in the upper classes, where the motor 
truck found its greatest advantage, were being increased, while 
rates in the lower ranges were being reduced where motor truck 
competition was less destructive of railroad revenue. 


R. S. Duncan 


With respect to land grant rates and fares Dr. Duncan laid 
down the proposition that the government made a good if not 
a hard bargain with the railroads when it made grants of land, 
which it could not sell at any price, for their rights of way and 
in aid of construction. He regretted, he said, that he had not 
been able to obtain figures to present an approximately full state- 
ment of the benefits and returns received from the government 
from these land grants. 

“The information which we have, however, is sufficient to 
show that these benefits and returns are very large,” said he, 
“and to indicate that they are far in excess of the value of these 
lands.” 

Up to June 30, 1930, the railroads had received, said the 
witness, title to approximately 128,000,000 acres of land. He 
said that the lands had been sold at an average of 94 cents an 
acre by the railroads. That gave them $120,320,000. Dr. Duncan 
was able to segregate a return to the government in the five- 
year period 1924 to 1928 of an average of $4,265,788, from rail- 
roads aggregating about 88 per cent cent of those subject to land 
grant burden. In 1928, he said, the saving to the government, 
by reason of the burdens borne by the railroads from which he 
had obtained figures, was $4,350,560. He estimated the return 
to the government at least $5,000,000 a year. 

“At a payment of $5,000,000 a year,” said he, “this amount of 
$120,320,000 would have been fully repaid in 24 years and would 
have been repaid several times during the long period in which 
the land grants have been operated. Even aside from the con- 
sideration that the country could not have been developed with- 
out the rail carriers and that the benefit to the government and 
to the people of the country from this marvelous development has 
many times repaid for the value of lands granted, it is obvious 
that there has always been a direct give and take in these grants. 
They can affect the transportation cost today and in the future 
only favorably to the government, because in this clear-cut trade 
between the United States and the railways, the government no 
longer gives, but continues to take. Under existing law, these 
benefits from the land grants will continue to accrue to the 
government for all the future.” 

In his observations about coordination, Dr. Duncan said 
that the railroad evidence demonstrated that motor transporta- 
tion service had reached the point where it had resulted in an 
elimination of local train service, passenger and freight, where 
it had, in consequence, resulted in the unemployment of many 
railroad employes and where it now seriously affected the ability 
of the railroads to maintain transportation service deemed 
necessary by the public and regulating bodies without sub- 
stantial and irrecoverable losses. The rail carriers, he said, had 
engaged in motor transportation activities in which there were 
elements both of competition and of coordination. By that, he 
said, he meant that many railroads were now operating vehicles 
to both supplement and as a substitute for rail service. 

Regulation, both state and interstate, said he, was advocated 
by the railroads, but not primarily with a view to forcing traffic 
back to the railroads, but to the end that each sort of carrier 
would operate in an intelligently determined sphere. 

“What the rail carriers desire,” said Dr. Duncan, “is regula 
tion as a means of placing motor vehicle operation, as a whole, 
on a sound economic basis to the end that the proper sphere of 
operation of the railroads and the motor vehicles can be = 
telligently determined. When the proper sphere of operation }§ 
determined, it will result in the retirement of either the rail- 
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roads or the motor carriers from those fields in which they 
cannot compete at the rates or cannot give the service provided 
py the more efficent carriers.” 

Regulation, the witness said, would require each carrier to 
operate on a sound basis and prevent either carrier from com- 
peting destructively for such traffic as the other could carry 
more economically and efficiently. Whether or not that would 
mean the return of any traffic to the railroad, he said, could not 
now be determined with any degree of certainty. 

“The railroads believe that proper regulation of motor 
vehicle transportation service would probably mean the return 
of some traffic to the rails,” said he. “They are advocating regu- 
lation, however, more particularly in order that unrestrained 
and unfair competition of motor vehicles may not lead to such 
further losses of traffic as to impair the ability of the rail car- 
riers to supply the efficient service required by those who of 
necessity must depend on railroad transportation, by essential 
‘full community’ service, by national protection, security and 
welfare. 

“The crucial test of all proposals by railroads or others is 
adequate and efficient transportation service. Such service 
must not be broken down by wasteful competition. To prevent 
competition from being wasteful, it should be regulated and 
systematized. No temporary advantage derived from unreason- 
ably low rates will compensate the public for the loss or deteri- 
oration of transportation service essential to its welfare.” 


End of Hearings 


The hearing was closed on March 17 with the cross-exam- 
ination of Mr. Thom by Mr. Brown. The cross-examination 
brought out that in the opinion of Mr. Thom contract trucks in 
all their transactions should be regulated and that they should 
not be permitted to operate without certificates of convenience 
and necessity, regardless of the expense their regulation might 
involve, which Mr. Brown suggested might run into hundreds of 
millions. Mr. Thom emphatically asserted that no court decision 
had held that a contract carrier could not be regulated. He said 
the decisions merely said a contract carrier could not be 
forced to be a common carrier. 

At the end of the hearing it was announced that a proposed 
report would be written and that briefs would be due on May 16. 


INTERSTATE TRUCKING WAR 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Thomas F. Barry, executive secretary of the Merchant 
Truckmen’s Bureau of New York, has asked Motor Vehicle Com- 
missioner Charles A. Hartnett, of New York, to call a conference 
of the motor vehicle commissioners of New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts to halt the interstate truck war 
and facilitate the passing of trucks over state lines. 

It is hoped thus to settle the dispute among states that has 
resulted in the summoning in New Jersey of New York truck- 
ing concerns where they are heavily fined for alleged breach of 
the reciprocity agreement between that state and New York; 
New Jersey trucking concerns are being summoned and fined 
in New York on the same charge. It is suggested that the laws 
in each state either be amended or enforced, which latter, it is 
claimed, is not being done now. 

According to Mr. Barry’s statement, the war started when 
New York police began to issue summonses to trucks coming into 
New York from other states charging violation of the reciprocal 
rights law, or specifically “improper registration.” It is asserted 
that the New York police have been so busy in this respect that 
the courts have collected as much as $150,000 in fines from the 
trucking concerns of other states. 

“The police, naturally, were and are privileged to enforce 
this law when trucks come into this state beyond the prescribed 
time permitted,” Mr. Barry said, “but, the police have been care- 
less in their issuance of summonses and, in many instances, it 
has come to our attention, summonses have been issued to 
trucks which have not come in here the number of times they 
are allowed to come in under the law. Despite this, they were 
fined anyway. 

“Receiving such treatment at the hand of New York police, 
those truck owners from other states complained to their own 
motor vehicle commissioners, with the result that in Jersey, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, trucks from New York are being 
summonsed, and, in some cases, seized and held until the owners 
obtain licenses in the various states; this, regardless of whether 
or not they have violated the motor vehicle law, having to do 
With reciprocity. The result of all this is that truck owners 
find themselves hampered in operation, fined in court, put to the 
expenses of obtaining licenses in two or three different states 
and generally made the plaything of peace officers, desiring 
Tevenge for indignities heaped upon operators from their native 
states by New York police. 

“Investigation satisfies us that the current war on trucks 
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engaged in interstate commerce and raging through the three 
states named was begun by the police of New York City and, 
as far as I can learn, no one asked them to start the battle. Your 
office has denied responsibility and the Motor Vehicle Com- 
missioner of New Jersey has publicly stated that ‘New York 
police have started the war and we have no alternative, but to 
protect our Jersey operators also.’ ” 


MEETING MOTOR COMPETITION 


An application for permission to meet motor competition 
that is a bit out of the ordinary has been filed by Glenn. His 
desire is to publish, on one day’s notice, a rate of $2 a bale 
on cotton from stations on the Southern between Huntsville and 
Stevenson, Ala., both inclusive, to Shannon, Ga. The applica- 
tion says there is a movement of about 1,500 bales under way 
and that the shippers have promised to send 1,000 bales by 
railroad if the latter will meet the truck rate of $2 a bale. 

Few, if any, applications for permission to meet truck 
rates have gone so far as to say that shippers had promised 
to use the railroad service if the railroad would meet a speci- 
fied truck rate. The usual declaration has been that the rail- 
road desired to meet motor competition. 

The length of the haul from the Southern stations varies 
from 110 to 169 miles. The rates range from 45 to 57 cents a 
hundred pounds, or, in round numbers, from $2.25 to $2.85 a 
bale. The proposed rate is to apply on cotton compressed or 
uncompressed. Frequently, according to the testimony in the 
motor transport inquiry held in Washington, March 4-17, when 
a southern railroad reduced its rates on cotton to meet truck 
competition, the truck retaliated by cutting below the rates 
proposed by the railroad. In some instances the railroad in- 
creased its cotton tonnage over a previous period used for 
comparison but the money receipts were lower than when a 
smaller tonnage was hauled. However, it did not appear that 
there was any agreement, when the railroad was persuaded to 
cut its rates, that any definite tonnage had been promised to 
the railroad as it was inferred from the application herein 
mentioned. 





TRUCK OPERATIONS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

“You, no doubt, have been told the old story by the rail- 
road propagandist that the trucks are not paying their just 
share of taxes for using the highways, and that the railroad 
must help pay for the highways we are using. 

“Therefore, you undoubtedly are interested in knowing just 
what a 3-ton truck operated over a distance of 25 miles in the 
state of Wisconsin pays in taxes for a year’s operation. 

The total taxes paid are as follows: 


State license tax $130, permit tax (yearly) $40, ton mile tax $224.64, 
gas tax (two cents per gallon) $156, personal property $3,000) $90; 
total taxes for one truck $640.64. 


To this amount must be added the income tax. 

I believe operators are paying for the roads they use and 
it must be remembered that this amount will be increased $156 
if the 4-cent gas tax is passed. 

The 1931 edition of Highway Tax Costs, published by the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, shows that 21 
states do not levy general property taxes or make appropriations 
for state highways and, accordingly, there are no rail con- 
tributors in these states for that purpose. Wisconsin is one of 
the twenty-one states. 

Two men are employed for every five tons of freight shipped 
over the highways. One railroad car carries twelve truckloads 
of freight. If the carload was shipped via truck, twenty-four 
men would be employed. Truck lines are a home industry and 
spend all of their earnings in the district where they are op- 
erated. Railroads are practically Wall Street owned and con- 
trolled. 

Truck operations are directly responsible for an improved 
rail service. In order to meet the fast store-door delivery serv- 
ice rendered by truck lines, the railroads have been forced to 
improve their service. 

Do you know that the railroads have made application for 
an increase in freight rates that would amount to at least a 
20 per cent increase? This application was filed with the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission on September 9, 1930, and it is 
number R-3858. Hearing was set for February 10, 1931, but at 
the request of the railroads this was postponed. 

Do you know that this postponement was on account of 
strong truck competition? 

Do you know that the rail lines are making a concerted 
effort to burden and destroy truck transportation so they can 
enjoy an increase in freight rates? 

Have you figured how much a 20 per cent increase would 
cost in a year’s time? 
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The only way just and fair rates and good service can be 
assured in the future is to keep the truck lines in business. 

I believe trucks are rendering an improved service and are 
responsible for a better rail service, and, therefore, deserving 
of continued patronage. 

West Bend Aluminum Co., 
W. E. Buchelt, Traffic Manager. 
West Bend, Wis., March 17, 1931. 


MEETING FREIGHT COMPETITION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The subject matter of the day seems to be regulated and 
unregulated transportation and its unquestioned effects on traffic. 

My opinion may as well be added and possibly, in the end, 
something may develop, and my opinion is that freight traffic 
should be segregated for transportation pretty much as is the 
case with passenger business. 

Live stock and perishables represent a distinctive class of 
traffic that could and should be moved on schedule. High-class 
dead freight represents another privileged segregation, and low- 
grade commodities a third. 

While the problem is unregulated competition, just the 
same I think the railroads are a bit to blame themselves for 
their apparent unwillingness to make the most of their estab- 
lished set-ups, and the opportunity these well-developed trans- 
portation plants permits them to employ, if they will. 

With the live stock end of the question, service is the major 
complaint; charges and such other factors are secondary; con- 
tinuing to adhere to the now out of date practice of maximum 
engine ratings, with the result that freight trains in many in- 
stances carrying all classes of traffic, drag along irrespective of 
schedule or time promises made to shippers, and the result is 
the disgusted shipper goes to the motor trucks. 

We are in a complete evolution of doing things—chain 
stores, chain theaters, chain apartment houses, and other forms 
of so-called modernized activities, particularly so with motor 
vehicles—but, generally speaking, we have the average railroad 
operating man thinking in tons per engine rather than service, 
as represented by time. 

Every fair-minded person grants the complaint as to the 
unfairness of unregulated competition, but some of the effect 
could be offset by more consideration for service and less for 
tonnage, and certainly it is the privilege of the railroads to move 
at least the more important classes of freight traffic on a much 
faster schedule than is generaily the case, and certainly that 
can be moved so as to run more nearer the prompt time agree- 
ments made with shippers. 

W. S. Wheaton, G. F. A., 


Los Angeles Junction Railway Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif., March 11, 1931. 


AIR MAIL EXPANSION 


As a result of readjustment of rates paid air mail operators, 
the air mail service, effective April 1, is to be expanded at no 
additional cost to the government, according to Assistant Post- 
master-General W. Irving Glover. For the first time there will 
be a through coast-to-coast air mail service. 

Under the present schedules, the operating carriers are 
furnishing 64,805 miles of air mail and passenger sevice each 
twenty-four hours, a certain amount of which is exclusive air 
mail and the remainder air mail-passenger service combined. 
In addition, the operators having air mail contracts with the 
Post Office Department are flying ten thousand miles of exclu- 
sive passenger service daily. The department outlined the new 


service as follows: 

On April 1, additional schedules will become effective which will 
add 10,750 miles of combined air mail-passenger service, making a 
total of 85,555 miles of service provided by air mail contractors each 
twenty-four hours. This is divided into 69,075 miles of combined air 
mail-passenger service—6,480 miles of exclusive air mail service and 
10,000 miles of exclusive passenger service. 

Four large air mail operators are concerned in the new schedules 
and will furnish the’ following additional service: 

The National Air Transport, one round trip between New York 
and Chicago; one round trip between Cleveland and Chicago and 
two round trips between Chicago and Kansas City, a total of 3,936 
additional miles daily. 

The Eastern Air Transport, and additional round trip between 
Richmond, Va., and Jacksonville, Fla., by way of Raleigh, N. C., 
Florence, S. C., and Savannah, Ga., with stops at the latter points, 
a total of 1,166 additional miles daily. 

The Trans-American Airlines Corporation, formerly the Thomp- 
son Aeronautical Corporation, will add four round trips between 
Chicago and Detroit, and six round trips (Amphibian service) between 
Detroit and Cleveland, a total of 1,588 miles; 

The Boeing Air Transport, Inc., already operating two round 
trips daily between Chicago and San Francisco will furnish an addi- 
tional round trip, with 4,060 additional miles daily. 

This new service, as stated by Mr. Glover, will provide for the 
first time in the history of aviation, a through air mail-passenger 
service, with tri-motored planes, between the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. The westbound service leaves New York City at 9 a. m. 
and arrives at San Francisco at 1:18 p. m. the following day. The 
eastbound plane leaves San Francisco at 12:45 p. m. and arrives at 
New York City at 7:24 p. m. the next day, with daily service both 
ways. 
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With the additional service_to be provided it will place the 
United States far ahead of all European countries combined in air 
mail-passenger service. 


NEW AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


The first unit of what will be the largest air transportation 
system in the world, according to its sponsors, will be put in 
operation March 23, when planes of Century Airlines take off 
simultaneously from six central-western cities. The company 
is a subsidiary of the Cord group, with headquarters in Chicago 
and will begin operation with a service connecting Chicago, via 
Springfield, Ill., with St. Louis, and with Toledo, Detroit and 
Cleveland. Ten passenger, tri-motor Stinson planes will be used 
and the rates will approximate those charged by the railroads 
between the respective terminals. Both passengers and express 
will be carried. The company placed its order for a hundred 
planes of the ten-passenger type last October, said to be the 
largest single order ever made for equipment to be used in 
commercial service. Departures every hour on the hour yill 
be made from the principal terminals, according to the plans, 
as soon as sufficient equipment has been delivered. The ap. 
nouncement says that approximately ninety days will be required 
before that will be possible. 

A personnel of approximately 300 operators, traffic men, etc., 
will be required by the new company, it is stated, and addi- 
tional service to other cities will be added as development per- 
mits. A network of airlines completely covering the middle 
west and south is proposed. 

The planes are similar to those in service over Ludington 
Lines, providing on the hour every hour service between New 
York, Washington and Philadelphia. The multiple schedule fea. 
ture, with on-the-hour departures, according to reports, have 
made that service highly popular. 

E. L. Cord is president; L. B. Manning, vice-president and 
general manager; William F. Bliss, assistant general manager 
in charge of operations, and A. R. Bone, Jr., general traffic 
manager. 


AIRCRAFT AND LANDING FIELDS 


A considerable increase in the number of landings made 
by airplanes at Department of Commerce intermediate landing 
fields in 1930 as compared with 1929 is shown by reports re- 
ceived by the aeronautics branch from the airways maintenance 
districts. This increase, says the branch, is evident in spite of 
the fact that returns for the calendar year 1930 are not yet 
complete and is due in part to the increase in the number of 
such fields, an increase from 282 on December 31, 1929, to 354 
on the same day in 1930. Forced landings due to mechanical 
troubles are dwindling in number, according to the branch, 
which attributes the increase in the use of the intermediate 
fields to the fact that general air traffic is getting heavier. The 
intermediate fields are established and maintained under the 
authority of the air commerce act to provide for the safety of 
the aeronautical public in cases of emergency and are available 
for the use of any airplane flying along the airways when such 
an occasion arises. 


IMPROVEMENT OF AIRWAYS 


Contracts recently have been awarded by the aeronautics 
branch of the Department of Commerce involving a total ex- 
penditure of $27,776.34. The contracts were for equipment and 
labor on the airways and for miscellaneous items. The larger 
awards made follow: 

911 bong radio station buildings, the Carlton Company, Portland, Ore., 
"Conditioning of the Warrenton Intermediate Field on the Jack- 

sonville-Richmond Airway, Baskerville and Haskins, McKenny, Va. 

approximately $5,360. . 

Six hundred weatherproof cabinets complete with switch and 
relay, Ward Leonard Electric Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., $2,670. Pom 

Twenty astronomic time switches, R. W. Cramer Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y., $2,500 


AIR SERVICES IN CANADA 


There were nearly one hundred companies engaged in com 
mercial air operations in Canada and Newfoundland March 1, 
according to Brower V. York, of the aeronautics trade division 
of the Department of Commerce. Of the total, 11 were operating 
regular, schedule services over 26 established routes, having 4 
total mileage of 7,426. 


LIGHTING OF AIRWAY 

The contract for establishing electric airway beacon lights 
on the Florence-Richmond section of the Jacksonville-Richmond 
airway has been awarded by the aeronautics branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce to R. H. Bouligny, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., 
for approximately $24,711. 

The work will consist of installing about twenty 24-inch 
electric revolving beacons and one electric code beacon, together 
with necessary appurtenances and accessories between Florence 
and Richmond, a distance of about 260 miles. 
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Airplane View of Central Toledo 


















Tis hard to identify the impressive panorama of modern Toledo Among these was quick access to abundant and varied stores 
with the primitive villages of Vistula and Port Lawrence, out of raw material. This created a wide diversity in the 
of which the city grew. These two hamlets were united early industries of Toledo, even in the early days, and expansion 


in the last century, and incorporated as a city in 1837; but it came rapidly with the opening up of the Middle West. 
was not until several years after that the immense advantages 


: : But transportation has also been a main factor here. Natural 
of the location were fully realized. 


formations gave Toledo an outstanding position among lake 
ports, and the early railroad builders were quick to see the 
importance of linking it by rail with key cities of the Middle 
West. The road which became the Wabash had been operat- 
ing since 1838 (the year following Toledo's incorporation) and 
the first of its main extensions connected the city with 
Springfield, Illinois. About that time the Wabash also acquired 
large tracts of land along the Maumee River, which gave ex- 
ceptional terminal facilities. 


From that time the relations between Toledo and the Wabash 
have grown steadily closer. Toledo has ever since been a key- 
member of the impressive group of cities that is served by the 
Wabash Railway--including St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, 
Dominates in the Banner States, Nebraska, lowa, Ft. Wayne, Kansas City, Omaha, Des Moines and tied other 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan centers of industry in this amazingly progressive region. 


WABASH RAILWAY 


THE BARNER ROUTE 






WABASH 
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Ocean Shipping News 


OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Little has occurred to change the situation in the full cargo 
trades in the last few days and the only optimistic note in 
freight brokers’ market reviews is furnished by better activity 
in berth business in grain, which gives rise to the hope that 
tightening of space may improve full cargo shipments. In other 
directions there is little to report, although rates have main- 
tained generally their previous position. 

A single grain fixture was reported, a large Greek steamer 
which accepted 14144c Range to Piraeus for loading in April. 
Charterers’ ideas are on the basis of about 8c Range to Antwerp- 
Rotterdam. 

There has been some inquiry for coal cargoes to West Italy 
and the Adriatic for March-April loading and also to Marseilles, 
Algiers and Oran for April, but owners have shown little in- 
terest. There has been no inquiry for South America. 

Several fixtures of trans-Atlantic sugar cargoes were made, 
with rates indicated as on the basis of about 14s 3d from Santo 
Domingo and 14s 9d from Cuba, with further business at similar 
rates probably obtainable for April. Demand for sugar carriers 
on time charter from Cuba to the United States has been quiet 
and rates softened slightly in spite of a limited amount of 
prompt tonnage available. The general time charter trades 
have been inactive and rates have maintained their previous 
levels. 

In the tankers division most of the activity appears to be 
in the Black Sea market, although there was little business done 
in this direction during the week. 

The Merchants’ Association is informed that consular 
invoices will not hereafter be required for shipments to Chile. 
Shipments need only be covered by commercial invoices, but, to 
replace the loss of revenues for consular fees, a surtax of 3% 
per cent of the C. I. F. value will be assessed on importations at 
the Chilean Customs, in addition to the regular import duties. 
Although contrary reports have recently been issued, verification 
of the above change in Chilean regulations has just been 
received by cable from Santiago. 

While partly traceable to the fact that February is a shorter 
month than January, a decrease in entrances and clearances in 
both the foreign and coastwise trades at the Port of New York 
for February is mainly indicative of a further downward trend. 
Foreign trade entrances aggregated 2,127,771 net tons, a decrease 
of 289,567 tons from the January figures. Clearances in foreign 
trade were 2,261,468 net tons, a decrease of 272,243 tons. In the 
coastwise trade, including intercoastal movements, a total of 
906,327 net tons entered the port, a decrease of 78,574 net tons 
under January, while 893,248 net tons were cleared, a drop of 
132,393 net tons. 

An early reorganization of the Pacific Steamship Company 
(Admiral Line) will be undertaken, with the support of the 
Dollar interests, according to R. Stanley Dollar, vice-president 
of the Dollar Line. It is reported that the Dollar Line may 
make an outright purchase of the company. 

Sir Ashley Sparks, resident director of the Cunard Line in 
the United States, has returned from a business trip to Europe 
with an optimistic viewpoint as to the outlook for shipping in 
general. “We shall recover from all this,” he said. “There 
has been too much money spent on government and government 
management and too much restriction of the movement of goods 
in international trade.” 


STATUS OF U. 8. FLAG SHIPS 


Studies completed by the Bureau of Research of the Ship- 
ping Board indicate that now more than three-fourths of the 
vessels making up the American merchant marine are privately 
owned and that of vessels actually in operation on ocean routes, 
nearly seven-eighths are in private hands. The ocean-going 
fleets of the American merchant marine, as of January 1, 1931, 
numbered 1,778 steam and motor vessels of 1,000 gross tons and 
over, aggregating 9,598,841 gross tons. 

Of this number, 1,345 vessels, having a tonnage of 7,136,746 
gross tons, were privately owned, and 433 vessels, of 2,462,095 
cross tons, were government owned. The privately owned ves- 
sels represented about 7514 per cent of the total number, and 
more than 74 per cent of the total tonnage, the government 
owned ships making up the remaining 24% per cent of the num- 
ber, and 26 per cent of the tonnage. 


vege 


On January 1, 1,266 vessels, or more than 71 per cent of 
the entire number, were in active operation. These were di. 
vided between the privately owned vessels, of which 1,097, or 
narly 82 per cent, were in service, and 248, or 18 per cent, laid 
up, and the government owned vessels, of which 169 ships, or 
39 per cent, were in service, and 264 ships, or 61 per cent, were 
laid up. On this basis, the active privately owned vessels rep- 
resented nearly 87 per cent of the total number and more than 
85 per cent of the total tonnage of ocean-going American-flay 
vessels in service on January 1, according to the bureau. 

The ocean-going fleet was made up of 212 vessels of the 
combination passenger and freight type, 1,197 freighters or 
general cargo carriers, and 369 tankers, of which 208 passenger 
and freight vessels, 769 freighters and 368 tankers, respectively, 
were privately owned, and 4 passenger and freight vessels, 428 
freighters, and 1 tanker, respectively, were government owned. 
The laid-up privately owned fleet consisted of 34 passenger and 


- freight vessels, 161 freighters and 53 tankers, and the laid-up 


government fleet included 2 passenger and freight vessels, 261 
freighters and 1 tanker. 

Of the 1,097 vessels making up the active privately owned 
fleet, 162 were employed in trade with nearby countries, 242 with 
overseas foreign countries, 198 in intercoastal service through 
tne Panama Canal in service with non-contiguous possessions 
of the United States, and 450 in coastwise traffic. The govern- 
ment-owned fleet included 2 passenger and freight vessels of 
the Panama Railroad trading between the United States and 
nearby foreign countries, 166 freighters in overseas foreign 
trade, and 1 freighter in government service. 

Compared with conditions of a year ago, the privately owned 
fleet shows an increase of 27 vessels and 241,150 gross tons. 
The government-owned fleet, in the same period, decreased by 
97 vessels and 486,747 gross tons. This decrease was brought 
about in pursuance of the Shipping Board’s policy of reducing 
the government-owned tonnage as rapidly as possible, and was 
accomplished by the transfer of both active and laid-up govern- 
ment-owned vessels to private American owners, by the sale of 
obsolete types for scrapping, and by the sale for transfer to 
foreign registry of vessels of this type under provisions that 
they are to engage in trade in or between foreign countries 
only, according to the bureau. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS 


The following agreement filed in compliance with section 15 
of the shipping act of 1916 was approved by the Shipping Board 
March 18: 


Quaker Line with Hamburg-American Line: Arrangement for 
the handling of through shipments from Pacific coast ports of call 
of Quaker Line to ports of call of Hamburg-American Line in the 
Caribbean Sea, West Indies and east coast of South America. Through 
rates under the agreement are to be the same as direct line con- 
ference rates and are to be apportioned 60 per cent to Quaker Line 
and 40 per cent to Hamburg-American Line, except on shipments 
to ports specified in the agreement involving a second transhipment 
at either Curacao, Port-of-Spain or Barbados. On shipments to these 
excepted ports the through rate is to be apportioned 40 per cent to 
Quaker Line and 60 per cent to Hamburg-American Line. On all 
shipments the cost of transhipment at Cristobal is to be absorbed 
by the lines in the same ratio as the through rate is apportioned. 


Cancellation of the following agreements was approved by 
the board: 


Redwood Line, Inc., with Aluminum Line: Request for cancellation 
of arrangement for through movement of shipments between Pacific 
coast ports of the United States and Caribbean ports of call of the 
Aluminum Line, with transhipment at New Orleans, approved by the 
Board May 8, 1928. Its cancellation is requested as a result of the 
consolidation of Redwood Line and Gulf Pacific Line, the joint serv- 
ice of which now covers the principal ports formerly served by the 
transhipment route. . 

American Fruit & Steamship Corporation with United Fruit Com- 
pany: Agreement which it is desired to cancel provides for main- 
tenance of mutually agreed rates and conditions in respect to freight 
assenger traffic between New Orleans and Cristobal, and South 
and Central American and Caribbean Sea ports served by tranship- 
ment via Cristobal. This agreement was approved by the Boar 
August 28, 1928. Its cancellation is desired because of discontinuance 
of service by the American Fruit & Steamship Corporation. 


and 


SHIPBUILDING AND EMPLOYMENT 
Favorable conditions in the shipbuilding industry have pér 
mitted the maintenance of a high volume of employment over 
the past year, according to a statement received by Col. Arthur 
Woods, chairman of the President’s Emergency Committee for 
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ia (P. & P. U. Ry.) 
Route : 


Peoria ‘Gime 


Combine fast line-haul 
service with prompt 
terminal handling. 


Many shippers have 
found relief from traffic 
worries by routing via 
Peoria Gateway. 


Switching charges ab- 
sorbed. Postalcard pass- 
ing reports furnished. 


PEORIA AND PEKIN UNION RAILWAY 


Inquiries Solicited, Address E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager, Union Station, Peoria, Illinois 
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Employment, from H. Gerrish Smith, president of the National 
Council of American Shipbuilders, New York. 

“The general level of shipbuilding has held up well during 
the depression,” says Mr. Smith. “The construction volume 
now under way is greater than that of a year ago. Lloyd figures 
for steamers and motor ships of 100 tons or more under con- 
struction in the United States stood at 171,000 gross tons at the 
end of 1929 and 230,000 at the end of 1930. The building of 
small cabin cruisers and motor launches also has been on the 
upgrade. 

“Therefore most American shipbuilders have been able to 
contribute materially to the maintenance of employment. Their 
program has been aided by an increasing volume of loans to 
the shipowners from the U. S. Shipping Board, facilitating pri- 
vate construction under a plan of repayment as the work pro- 
gresses. Loans during 1930 were about $24,000,000 and the 
estimate for 1931 more than doubles this amount, with $51,000,- 
000 worth of work contemplated under the federal plan.” 


SHIPS AND WAR 


Requisition in time of war by the government through the 
Shipping Board of all ships over 2,500 tons deadweight suitable 
for deep sea trade would be provided for under a plan proposed 
by P. A. S. Franklin, president of the International Mercantile 
Marine Corporation, in testimony before the War Policies Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Franklin said the government should pay a fair com- 
pensation to the owners for the use of their ships and services 
and should not permit profiteering of any kind. He said what 
would be fair compensation would necessarily depend on cir- 
cumstances at the time the ships were taken. At the con- 
clusion of the war, said he, the government should restore the 
ships to their original condition, ordinary wear and tear ex- 
cepted, and return them to their owners. 

Homer L. Ferguson, president of the Newport News Ship- 
puilding & Dry Dock Company, urged that shipbuilding plans 
should be prepared in advance of a war emergency and referred 
to the time wasted in getting ships under way in the last war 
due to delay in drafting design plans. 


INTERCOASTAL LUMBER CONFERENCE 

At the request of members of the conference, the Shipping 
Board, March 18, approved cancellation of the United States 
intercoastal lumber conference (eastbound), under which uni- 
form schedules of rates were maintained on shipments of lumber, 
laths and shingles from Pacific to Atlantie ports of the United 
States. The members recently decided to disband the con- 
ference. The members were the American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Company, the Arrow Line, the Munson-McCormick Line, the 
Charles Nelson Company and the Williams Steamship Cor- 
poration. 


GOVERNMENT OPERATION OF CANAL 


Acting on the recommendation of its canal committee, the 
New York Board of Trade has adopted a resolution declaring 
that the federal government should take over the New York 
State Barge Canal for operation as a part of the inland water- 
ways system. 


U. S. BARGE LINE OPERATIONS 


Major General Thomas Q. Ashburn, chairman of the board 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation, the government barge line 
agency, has announced that the corporation had a net income of 
$65,177.09 in 1930. The corporation now has on hand approx- 
imately $7,000,000, according to the General, for expansion of 
the government barge services, and service on the Illinois River 
to Peoria will be begun July 1. The annual report of the corpora- 
tion for 1930 will be made soon. 


P. R. R. LAKE CAR FERRY 


Announcement that the Pennsylvania Railroad is consider- 
ing the establishment of a freight car ferry across Lake Michigan 
between Milwaukee and Muskegon, to create a new and shorter 
rail line to the east, with quickened schedules, was made March 
17 by Elisha Lee, vice-president of the railroad, in addressing the 
Transportation Club of Muskegon, Mich. He also said that, 
under trackage rights granted over the Pennsylvania’s line from 
Grand Rapids, the Grand Trunk had arranged to transfer the 
eastern terminus of all of its lake ferry lines to Muskegon. 

Speaking of his road’s use of portable steel containers 
capable of being carried either on motor trucks or flat cars, Mr. 
Lee said plans were under way to extend greatly the principle 
involved in this character of service by employing portable 
truck bodies, instead of merely containers, and that application 
was to be made to the Commission for permission to establish 
initial operation. Careful studies, he said, showed that the fol- 
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lowing results might be expected: Lower transportation costs 
for the public; reduction in loss and damage to freight; more 
expeditious handling of the traffic involved; provision for Pick-up 
and delivery service to be performed by the trucker at terminals: 
reduction in the cost of trucking. 

He said his road’s investments in the field of coordinated 
highway transport had been profitable and were paying a sat: 
isfactory return, finaneially and otherwise. 


CAR FERRY FOR PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


A car ferry for service between New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island is now under construction for the Canadian 
National Railways at Levis. It will be completed about the mig. 
dle of next July. It will be considerably larger than the one 
now in service and will burn oil fuel. Large oil tanks have 
been erected at Borden, the Prince Edward Island terminal for 
the ferry, and the necessary enlargements of the terminals at 
Cape Tormentine, N. B., and at Borden are being rushed to 
completion. The second ferry has been made necessary by the 
increase in traffic between the Island and the mainland, especially 
a _— number of American motorists touring this part of 

anada. 





SPRING COMING ON GREAT LAKES 


The first issue of the weekly Notice to Mariners, which is 
published by the U. S. Lighthouse Service in Detroit, Mich.. 
for the use of vessels plying the Great Lakes, has just been 
published, according to the Lighthouse Service, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The commissioner of lighthouses, George 
R. Putnam, explains that the first issue of this Notice makes its 
appearance each spring some days before navigation actually 
opens. It shows the changes in the lighthouses, lightships, buoys, 
and other aids to navigation which have been made during the 
winter months, so that officers of vessels may familiarize them- 
selves with the modifications. 

Numerous improvements have been made upon the Great 
Lakes by the Lighthouse Service, consisting of the increase in 
the power of several lights, the erection of new lights, estab- 
lishment of additional buoys, and the changing of the color of 
certain lights. 


INLAND WATERWAYS 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock, in The Wall Street Journal) 


It seems to me impossible to keep the discussion of “inland 
waterway” transportation within shouting distance of the point. 
Suppose we try to narrow it down to bare-bone fundamentals 
and see what it looks like? 

First—Let us take the waterways, as we find them, forget 
the money that has gone into them in the last hundred years, 
forget the interest that has not been returned on this money 
and forget the annual cost of maintenance of the channels dur- 
ing this time for navigation purposes. 

Second—Let us assume that the rest of the waterway pro- 
gram of capital expenditure is to be carried out, whatever it 
costs, and let us forget that cost as well as the cost already 
incurred, and the interest thereupon. 

Third—Let us forget the annual cost of maintenance and 
operation of the waterway system when thus completed and 
regard that system as a national possession for the use of all 
the people in so far as it can so be used. 

Fourth—Let us assume that common carriers by waterways 
are accorded joint rates and through routes with rail carriers 
over all routes that are reasonable to use on a fair basis of 
divisions, the water carrier’s division taking up the differential 
and the rail carrier’s division representng what would be its 
fair share of the joint all-rail rate between the same points. 

Doubtless all will agree that this would give the waterway 
carrier at least a “running start”—not to speak of a mere “fail 
field.” Let us go a step further, however, and give him one 
more advantage by prohibiting his rail competitor from usilé 
the waterways at all. And with these provisos let the race start. 

All the water carrier has to do in the race is to get all the 
business he can under the differential rates, which are supposed 
to measure the economic disadvantages (e. g., time of journey, 
etc.) accompanying water transportation as contrasted with rail 
transportation, and the lower out-of-pocket costs of water car 
riage. And if, under these’ rates, he can manager to earn all 


operating expenses, including proper taxes and depreciation of ‘ 


plant employed, plus a return on the capital invested, thel 
inland waterway transportation may be said to have justified 
itself. In conceding so much, there is surely nothing more in 
the way of concession that even the most ardent advocate of 
water transportation could reasonably ask. 

This being granted, what is the United States government 
in the operation of the Inland Waterways Corporation “demon 
strating” that is properly the business of government to “demon- 
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climate that allows maximum movement of ships at all seasons. 
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N ORFOLK has been endowed with one of the finest natural harbors in the world. 















It is blessed with an equable 
The navies of the world could simulta- 


neously swing wide in Norfolk’s anchorage grounds. The world’s largest ships can navigate easily its deep, 


fog-free channels. 


Yet all these tremendous advantages would be cancelled were it not for the fact that Norfolk's 


natural advantages are equalled by its magnificent railway facilities. 


At Norfolk the exchange of freight from hold to wheel and from car to deck is accomplished with utmost dispatch. 
Eight great trunk line railways serve the port. These railways are inter-connected by a Belt Line Railroad which in 


turn connects with manufacturing plants and ship terminals. 


ATLANTI€ COAST LINE RAILROAD, from Norfolk to 
the South and Southwest, traversing the cotton and 
tobacco-growing states, as well as the lumber-produc- 
ing areas of that territory. 

CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY, with rails 
through Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Kentucky, serves vast coal fields, manufacturing, 
and agricultural areas. 

NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY, to the Middle 
West, with connections to the South and Southwest, 
serving the bituminous coal fields of Virginia and West 
Virginia, andimportant agricultural and manufacturing 
areas. 

NORFOLK SOUTHERN RAILROAD, with rails travers- 
ing eastern and central North Carolina and eastern 


The railroads serving Norfolk are as follows: 


Virginia, with important tobacco, cotton and lumber 
regions. 

PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, reaches practically every 
important point in the Middle Atlantic and Central 
States. 

SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY, to the South and 
Southeast, serving the port from the cotton, tobacco, 
and lumber-producing fields. 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY, with lines through the entire 
territory east of the Mississippi River and south of the 
Ohio River. 

VIRGINIAN RAILWAY, extending from Norfolk to 
Deepwater, West Virginia, connecting with important 
lines to the West. It taps the great bituminous coal 
fields of West Virginia. 


All of these lines and their connections provide unsurpassed through service to and from all parts of the continental 


United States and adjacent foreign countries. 


In this day of keen competition, when time saved is money earned, when the sure, certain, safemovement of freight 


is of such vital moment . 
tion of shippers, manufacturers, and carriers. 
furnished. 


. the fact that Norfolk affords just such’ freight service is one that demands the investiga- 
Detailed information on what Norfolk can do for you will gladly be 


NORFOLK PORT-TRAFFIC COMMISSION, Norfolk, Virginia 








Write for illustrated booklet and further 
information on the Port of Norfolk. 


PORTS Sct 


WHERE CLIME AND oe WAIT ON MAN 
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strate”? The law gives to everyone who cares to go into the 
business of barge transportation all that it gives to the gov- 
ernment. Private water carriers have all the rights under the 
Denison act that the Inland Waterways Corporation enjoys. 
The Mississippi Valley Barge Line stands on exactly the same 
footing as does that corporation. So, too, does the American 
Barge Line Company. Here are two private corporations en- 
gaged in “demonstrating” waterway transportation with their own 
money. What is the Inland Waterways Corporation “demon- 
strating” that cannot be “demonstrated” by these companies? 

What has the Inland Waterways Corporation in fact demon- 
strated thus far by its operations? It has been in business only 
since 1924, and we may exclude everything prior to that date. 
In the seven years to the end of 1930 it has succeeded (within 
less than $100,000) in earning all expenses of operation, including 
depreciation of its plant and equipment. Had that corporation 
been in private hands during that period it would have failed 
to earn the taxes that it would have had to pay—the corporation 
has paid none—and it would have failed to earn anything for 
return upon capital invested in plant and equipment. This in- 
vestment in plant and equipment, with working capital, stands 
at around $20,000,000 at the present time. 

Grant that the Denison act has not yet received full applica- 
tion, and that the full program of waterway improvement has 
not yet been completed. Grant, if you please, that the rail car- 
carriers have not “cooperated” with the water carriers in estab- 
lishing joint rates. (The Denison act did not contemplate the 
need for “cooperation” by rail carriers other than obedience to 
orders issued against them on ex parte proceedings without 
hearing”!) The question still remains, what is the Inland 
Waterways Corporation “demonstrating” that cannot be equally 
“demonstrated” by privately owned carriers? 

It may be said that privately owned carriers seemingly do 
not now consider the opportunity offered by water transportation 
a very attractive one, and that the government is engaged in 
an attempt to show them that they are wrong, and that they are 
overlooking an opporunity. Is this sort of thing a proper func- 
tion of government? Has not government gone at least as far 
as it should go in providing and maintaining free waterways? 
And, furthermore, when may we expect the “demonstration” to 
terminate? Is it to terminate only when the experiment is 
“successful”? What is to be the proof of “success”? Is it to be 
willingness of private capital to buy out the corporation at its 
book value? Would private capital buy it at this price today? 
If not, is the corporation a “success” today? If it is, how much 
more success must it make before the government retires 
from the business? If it is not, how much longer must be gov- 
ernment experiment? 

What is there in these questions that is unfair? 

We are told that “coordination” of all forms of transportation 
is necessary, rail, highway, water and air; we are not told in 
what “coordination” consists, but it is clear that it is not the 
same thing as competition. Do we talk “coordination” and mean 
competition”? And if we mean “competition,” do we mean 
“competition” that can pay its way or “competition” that must 
rest upon government money? 

Can we have answers to some of these inquiries? 


TRANS-MO.-KAN. BOARD 


Commodity carloadings in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
_Arkansas and the southwestern portion of Illinois in April, May 
and June will average approximately 8.5 per cent less than 
actual shipments in the corresponding months of 1930, according 
to reports submitted by representatives of the basic industries, 
March 18, at the ninth annual meeting of the Trans-Missouri- 
Kansas Shippers’ Board at the Baltimore Hotel, Kansas City, 

0. 


These reports indicate that the twenty-nine major branches 
of industry in the territory will require 408,953 freight cars to 
move the anticipated shipments in the second quarter, compared 
with 446,707 cars loaded in the same period in 1930. 

Products of agriculture (grains, live stock, fruits, vegetables, 
dairy and poultry products, hay, etc.) are expected to show a 
decrease in volume of 6.3 per cent, while dairy products are 
expected to show an increase of 4.8 per cent and live stock 1.2 
per cent. The remaining products of agriculture are expected 
to show a decrease ranging from 5.4 per cent to 12.4 per cent. 
A total of 166,193 cars will be required, compared with 177,273 
loaded in the same months in 1930, it was estimated. 

Products of mines (coal, coke, petroleum, ore, salt) are 
expected to show a decrease of 5 per cent compared with a 
year ago. A total of 97,949 cars will be required, compared with 
103,118 actually loaded in 1930. The petroleum industry expects 
an increase of 2 per cent, while the remaining products of mines 
anticipate a decrease. 

Building materials (cement, lime, plaster, lumber, steel, 
brick and clay products, sand, stone, etc.) are expected to show 
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a decrease of 8.5 per cent compared with the second quarter 
in 1930. Movements of lumber, lime, brick and clay Products 
and cement are expected to increase the latter part of April 
over that of the fourth quarter of 1930 and first quarter of 1931 
but will not equal that in tne second quarter last year. Stocks 
in hands of retail yards and dealers are unusually low and yi] 
be replenished prior to the opening of the normal building 
season, it was stated. E 

The automotive industry, including all assembly plants at 
Kansas City and St. Louis, reported an increased volume of 
business expected in the next quarter, as compared with the 
first quarter of 1931, but approximately 45.7 per cent less than 
the actual shipments in the second quarter of 1930. A tota) 
of 10,100 cars will be loaded, compared with 18,614 cars loaded 
in the second quarter of 1930. 

The packing-house industry anticipates a decrease of 124 
per cent, according to the reports. 

A summary of the reports follows: 











CARLOADINGS FOR SECOND QUARTER 
—Prospective— 
: Actual, . % De- 
Commodity 1930 1931 crease 
ARPICIUEAL TAPIOMGCHIS oon ccs cccvccvcees 2,246 2,246 = 
PE. ineger danse ahead oesseodeumsiet er 10,100 45.7 
SE Renee seer eine rane 21,045 7.3 
Ce ge a a eee tre ee ennne 7,943 13.4 
eee oe 22,210 10.0 
a ere 1,170 36.3 
Dairy products 1,420 #48 
aie paielee cote dies bee k bcareamnceaeuneceeu 5,200 8.9 
ik Cea Se eS aici aa eae es AA Sense wea eases 1,500 7.6 
oo eee eee ree 2,148 10.0 
Fresh vegetables 600 5.4 
NN aU pcaeil aout 4 Sais aan aah ber wic swede Mee 37,000 9.4 
Fe PE Ce Se 43,886 6.3 
PAY, BOTW BG MIs oo cicss cess ecevceee ,261 7,435 10.0 
ee ee nee 5,767 4,500 22.0 
DOUSTH BRA MACHINES occ ccc iiscvccussseeees 998 36 46.3 
EAMG, PlAStOY ANG GIPAUM...... oc cieseccece 3,947 3,710 6.0 
NONE Gdn cGied swan ictwwelsscwaducdwecwes 42,501 43,000 $1.2 
NE faa dia hws ats ican se oma w ar ein hoe. G bse 13,364 10,023 25.0 
NG, IIE, oss hig db. ciendsanwdweaeane mai 16,198 12,150 95.0 
MN aes SA aaa dials OG adtareeDres MRI Rig ats Am wae we ,106 3,243 46.9 
Other metals—pig, bar and sheet.......... 1,139 1,000 12.2 
ERCHINE NOUSS PTOGUCIB 6. occ ccccccecccecs 25,262 22,130 12.4 
POCPOlCUIM ANA PYOGUCH 66.60.0050 csccscceccce 63,570 64,841 #2.0 
i, EA ry eer ree ee eee ,879 1,879 ies 
eee ing renee tac eat aticsaa val eratalecwee 5,789 5,485 5.3 
DEM, SEONG ANE MPAVE). ou... 6c. dcccdiaccscecees 71,293 71,293 sia 
DUGCRT, SYTUP ANA MOIASSESS. o.. 606.00 06-000005 2,014 1,255 37.2 
EN, TN GORI so 6.0. 6.6:64:0:8: 66a vceewnes 446,707 408,953 8.5 


*Increase. 
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Reports submitted by representatives of the railroads indi- | 


cated they have an abundance of all classes of rolling stock 
and are in position to meet all transportation needs. Physical 
condition of the properties was reported to be the best in their 
history, and expenditures in the improvement of properties will 
at least equal that of 1930. 

L. M. Betts, manager, car service division, American Railway 
Association, Washington, D. C., discussed general transportation 
conditions and the business outlook, as viewed by the carriers. 
E. W. Coughlin, district manager, discussed general conditions 
in the territory. 


In a discussion of “Railroads Versus Other Transportation | 


Agencies,” the railroads were represented by P. J. Neff, vice 
president and general manager, Missouri Pacific Transportation 
Company, and the bus and truck interests by John H. Blood, 
Southern Kansas Stage Lines. Views as to how the facilities 
of the various transportation agencies might be coordinated in 
the interest of the shipping and traveling public were submitted. 
J. H. Tedrow, transportation commissioner, Chamber of Col: 
merce, Kansas City, Mo., discussed the question of proper regt- 
lation of motor transportation. 

Clyde M. Reed, Parsons, Kan., chairman of the board, pre 
sided. 
Members and visitors were guests at a luncheon served by 
the Traffic Club of Kansas City at the Baltimore Hotel. Job 
H. Millar, editor of the Business Week, was the principal 
speaker, discussing “General Business Conditions and the Prob: 
able Outlook.” 


HIGH CAPACITY FLAT CARS 


Two flat cars having a 400,000-pound capacity and built on 
one of the largest one-piece steel underframes ever cast, have 
just been placed in service by the Chicago and North Westerl 
for handling heavy machinery and electrical equipment. They 
have underframes 45 feet long and 9 feet 2% inches wide, 
weighing 42,000 pounds. The underframes have exception 
depth at the center, making it possible to carry the greater oe 
of the load concentrated at that point. Each car has four truc 
units of four wheels each, or a total of sixteen wheels. — 
this may be used at any point on the road, they will probabl 
be used principally for shipments from Milwaukee, Wisconsid. 
it is announced. 
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¥ Spring brings growing things to the 
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2 for crops and men and hopes. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A trafic man of — experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of —— herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 


Routing and Misrouting—Rate Determines Route in Absence of 
Other Routing Instructions 


INinois.—Question: Two rates apply on lumber from cer- 
tain lumber mills, namely, 29 cents via one route, 31 cents via 
‘the other route. 

The shipper omits to show routing instructions in bill of 
lading, but does insert 3l-cent rate. In the absence of routing 
instructions in bill of lading, is carrier justified in its position 
that insertion of the 31l-cent rate in bill of lading constitutes 
definite instructions to forward shipment via route taking the 
31-cent rate? 

The contrary contention being that the railroad should have 
called on the shipper for routing or, failing to do this, should 
have forwarded the shipment via the 29-cent route. 

We shall greatly apprecate your setting us straight in this 
matter. 

Answer: Under the Commission’s decisions in Cayuga Op 
erating Co. vs. Director-General, 74 I. C. C. 676; Highland Iron 
& Steel Co. vs. E. & I. Ry. Co., 57 I. C. C. 549, and Plainfield 
Grain Co. vs. E. J. & E. R. R. Co, 41 1C C. 608, your insertion of 
a rate of 31 cents in the bill of lading constituted a direction 
to the initial carrier to forward the shipment via a route over 
which that rate applied. Therefore, the initial carrier cannot 
be held liable for misroute in not forwarding the shipment via 
the route over which the lower rate applied. 


State vs. Interstate Traffic 


Oregon.—Question: Is lumber shipped from the Pacific 
coast by vessel to Gulf and Atlantic coast ports and transshipped 
inland from there considered an interstate or intrastate move- 
ment? 

Our question has to do with the method of loading direct 
to cars from vessel and immediate billing to inland destination; 
but if this has any bearing on the application we would also like 
to know the ruling on stock discharged to a dock and then loaded 
into cars and transshipped to an inland destination, or stock 
unloaded from vessel to dock and held for a period of time, and 
then transshipped to an inland destination. 

Answer: Whether a shipment is intrastate or interstate, or 
foreign or demestic, must be determined by the essential char- 
acter of the commerce, to be ascertained from all pertinent facts, 
circumstances and conditions, and not by mere incidents of 
billing, forms of contract, or place of passing of title. Trojan 
Products Co. vs. Director-General, 88 I. C. C. 447; Givens vs. 
Director-General, 92 I. C. C. 63; Karr vs. L. & A., 151 I. C. C. 644. 

The immediate movement of a shipment from shipside to an 
inland destination does not in itself indicate that the shipment 
is moving in interstate commerce, but this fact, coupled with 
other facts showing that there was an original and continuing 
intention that the shipment should move through from point of 
origin to final destination makes the movement interstate in 
character. See Whitehead .vs. Southern Ry. Co., 163 I. C. C. 
405; Merrimac Paper Co. vs. B. & M. R. R., 152 I. C. C. 141; 
Hamersly Mfg. Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co., 148 I. C. C. 47 (affirmed in 
United States vs. Erie R. R. Co., 280 U. S. 98). In the case 
first cited the Commission said: 


Complainant stresses the fact that the shipment was delivered 
to the forwarding company at Norfolk and was reshipped by it to 
Chatham. The mere method of handling or the incidents of billing 
are not controlling. The actual movement and the real character 
of a shipment are the determining elements. The instant case is 
net materially different from Goldsboro Chamber of Commerce vs. 
A. C. L. R. R. Co., 91 I. C. C. 315, 321, wherein it was found that 
import shipments forwarded from shipside at Wilmington, N. C., to 
destinations in North Carolina were in fact interstate commerce, and 
that other portions of the same cargo which had been stored at Wil- 
mington and subsequently shipped to destinations in North Carolina 
were intrastate traffic. The immediate forwarding of the shipment 
from Norfolk coupled with the fact that the party having control 
thereof sold a portion of it while the entire shipment was moving 
in interstate commerce for a further and immediate continuous move- 
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ment beyond Norfolk clearly indicates that this portion of the shi 
ment moved in interstate commerce from Norfolk to Chatham. | ™ 


The fact that the goods are discharged on the dock before 
being loaded into cars for shipment to inland destinations would 
not change the character of the traffic from interstate to intra- 
state where, as in the instances covered by the decisions above 
referred to there was an original and continuing intent that it 
moved from point of origin to final destination. 

With respect to goods unloaded from vessels, placed in ware. 
houses and then transshipped to inland destinations, see the 
decisions in Goldsboro Chamber of Commerce vs. A. C. L. R. R 
Co., 91 I. C. C. 315; Woodhead Lumber Co., vs. P. E. Ry. Co, 
104 I. C. C. 751; Alexander Grocery Co. vs. B.S. L. & W. Ry. 
Co., 104 I. C. C. 155. Here, again, as in the case of shipments 
forwarded immediately from the port, the point determining 
whether the movement to the inland point is interstate or intra. 
state in character is whether there was an original and continu. 
ing intention that the shipment move through to the inland 
destination. 

In Goldsboro Chamber of Commerce vs. A. C. L. R. R,, $1 
I. C. C. 315, the Commission, on page 321, said: 


We find that shipments from ship side at Wilmington to North 
Carolina destinations were import traffic and subject to our jurisdic- 
tion; and that shipments made from warehouses under the circum- 
stances of this case were intrastate traffic and not within the scope 
of our jurisdiction in this proceeding. In the instant case there was 
no original or continuing intention to ship the goods to any particular 
inland destination; the goods were to be sold wherever sale for them 
might be found, but if there was no immediate sale the goods were 
placed in warehouses and transportation ceased. Defendants had no 
tariffs on file with us authorizing storage in transit of this traffic 
at the port of Wilmington. While our decision might be different in 
a case where it appeared that goods intended only for transportation 
to interior points were stored at the port for the purpose of defeating 
application of the interstate rates no question of bad faith in stor- 
ing the shipments is raised in the instant proceeding; the record in- 
dicates that the delivery and storage at Wilmington were bona fide, 
and solely due to the necessities of the case. Wilmington, as to 
warehoused shipments, was such a distributing point as is referred 
to in the last paragraph quoted from the Settle case. In our opinion 
the fact is established upon this record that the shipments here con- 
sidered which were stored at the port fall within the class of ship- 
ments ‘‘where a local shipment follows quickly upon an interstate 
shipment and yet is not to be deemed part of it, even though some 
— shipment was contemplated when the original movement 

egan.”’ 


In the case last cited above the Commission, on page 156, 
said: 


Defendants in the title case challenge our jurisdiction over the 
shipments from Galveston and Houston on the ground that the trans- 
portation was and is intrastate. Green coffee is not produced in the 
United States. Generally speaking, the foreign producers sell their 
products to importers located at the ports of entry, and these im- 
porters distribute the coffee to roasters located at the ports and in- 
terior points. Upon arrival at the ports the coffee is stored in ware- 
houses to await reshipment beyond. The temporary storage at the 
ports does not divest this traffic of its foreign character acquired at 
the time it begins its journey from the foreign port. The movement 
to the Gulf ports is only a step in its transportation to the interior 
destinations. 


Classification Rules—Less-Carload Shipments Accorded Carload 
Service by Carrier 


New Jersey —Question: A shipper orders a standard box 
car and loads therein freight, viz., “partitions” as per item 15, 
page 126, Consolidated Freight Classification No. 6. The ship 
per made request to the carrier’s agent to card this car through 
to destination at the less-than-carload rate, which was granted, 
loading therein only 12,000 pounds. Is the shipper bound to 
observe the less-carload packing requirements, or can he avail 
himself of the carload packing requirements, and benefit with 
the lowest less-carload rating where two or more ratings pro 
vide, considering the fact that the carrier’s agent has granted 
his request to card the car through to destination without break- 
ing bulk? 7 

You will note that in the item mentioned, that “partitions 
are permitted to be shipped “loose” less-camload, with a rating 
for Official Classification territory, second class. Also this item 
provides third class rating for the same commodity when shipped 
in boxes, bundles or crates. Under the carload packing pro- 
vision, the commodity may be shipped loose or in packages. 
In this case, to secure the third class rating, it would only be 
necessary for the shipper to take two or more of these partitions, 
tie a piece of rope around them, and it would constitute 4 
bundle, but the shipper not being familiar with the requirements 
of the Freight Classification, for his convenience loaded the 
partitions in the car loose, marking same in accordance with 
rule 6. 

In our opinion, we sense a slight unreasonableness of the 
application of the less-carload rating packing requirements whet 
a shipment is tendered of sufficient weight, on shipments moving 
through to destination. We believe that some provision sho 

be made that on shipments of reasonable weight, and whet 
carrier’s agent agrees to treat it as a carload at less-carload 
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rates, such shipments should be immune from the packing re- 
quirements of less-carload specifications. Especially where, in 
the less-carload specifications, provision is made for articles to 
be shipped in bundles and loose, each taking a different class 
rating. The granting of this request to card car through to 
destination, automatically places his freight into the category 
of carload service. 

If you can quote us any Interstate Commerce Commission 
decision which comes within the scope of this situation, we 
would appreciate it. 

Answer: <A shipper may not demand carload service on 
shipments moving at less-carload rates. Where the nature of 
his undertaking with the carrier is that pertaining to less-carload 
traffic his obligations under the tariff are those applicable to 
that kind of traffic. It is only for the carrier’s convenience that 
it cards merchandise cars through to destination when they 
contain large consignments to single consignees. Frequently 
trap or ferry cars into which less-carload shipments are loaded 
by the shipper, instead of being transferred at freight depots 
into regular merchandise schedule cars, are carded up and made 
schedule cars themselves and sent through to destination with- 
out transfer. This is all an operating matter, pure and simple. 
It does not change the rights of the shipper from a rate and 
classification standpoint. It does not convert less-carload traffic 
into carload traffic. It does not relieve the shipper from com- 
plying with packing and marking requirements. The classifi- 
cation provides (in Official Classification territory, for example) 
second class on these partitions, when shipped loose, and third 
class when shipped in bundles, boxes or crates. Rule 6 requires 
that they be properly marked. No exception is carried in the 
classification to the effect that if a carrier, for its convenience, 
handles the shipment through to destination in much the same 
manner as if it were a carload, the shipper may disregard the 
packing and marking requirements for that reason. To contend 
that he may disregard them and still demand the lower rating 
simply because the shipment went through in the same sort of 
service as that accorded carload traffic would, by the same sign, 
entitle the carrier to also insist upon applying the carload mini- 
mum of 30,000 pounds at the carload rate. 

The shipment is either a less-carload or it is a carload. If 
the former, and weighing less than 24,000 pounds, it must be 
marked, and the partitions must be in boxes, bundles or crates, 
to entitle the shipper to third class at actual weight; if the 
latter, the shipment is subject to the carload rate and carload 
minimum weight. Our opinion is that the carload weight and 
carload rate cannot be applied unless, under the terms of rule 
15, lower charges would result. Unless this rule is invoked, the 
fact that you received carload services may be disregarded in 
determining the applicable charges. 


Common Arrangement for Through Carriage—What Constitutes 


West Virginia—Question: Please give me your opinion on 
the following: A shipment for “Company A,” located at Los 
Angeles, Calif., is to move via rail to Philadelphia, Pa., thence 
via water to destination. 

Consignor “B” instructs the shipping clerk to make out bill 
of lading showing steamship company “C” as consignee, with 
destination as Philadelphia, inserting in the body of the bill of 
lading under “Marks,” consignee “A,” and to mark the shipment 
to —— “A,” and under routing insert rail carriers’ initials 
only. 

The shipping clerk contends that the shipment should be 
markd and consigned in bill of lading to company “A,” with 
routing in bill of lading via rail carriers to Philadelphia, c/o 
steamship company “C” to destination. 

Consignor “B” contends that the rail bill of lading would 
under the shipping clerk plan continue in effect, in case of loss 
and damage, from origin to destination, regardless of steam- 
ship company “C” issuing steamship bill of lading at Philadel- 
phia, and that rail bill of lading could not be rendered void at 
seaport (Philadelphia). 

Answer: In so far as the liability of a rail carrier for loss 
of or injury to goods while such goods are in the possession 
of a carrier by water, when the goods are being transported on 
a through bill of lading is concerned, section 20, paragraph 11, of 
the interstate commerce act, provides that the liability of the 
carrier by water shall be determined by and under the laws and 
regulations applicable to transportation by water, and the lia- 
bility of the rail carrier shall be the same as that of such carrier 
by water. : 

If the shipments are consigned to the steamship company 
at the port there would not, under the decision of the Com- 
mission in Transportation by C. & O. Ry. Co., 21 I. C. C. 207, be 
an arrangement for continuous carriage or shipment and there- 
fore no liability on the part of the rail carrier as an initial car- 
rier for loss or damage occurring while the shipment is in the 
possession of the carrier by water. In the above referred to 
case the Commission held that there is no arrangement for 
continuous carriage on shipment from one state to another be- 
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tween a carrier by rail and a carrier by water not subject to 
the act, when shipments by rail, entirely within one state are 
consigned to care of a carrier by water which acts as agent of 
the consignee at a port in that state and the carrier by water 
transports said consignments to a point in another state, such 
ed destination not appearing in the rail carrier’s bill of 
ading. 

However, should the Supreme Court of the United States 
in its decision in United States vs. Munson Steamship Line, now 
before it (see page 602 of the March 7, 1931, Traffic Worlg 
under the capition, “Munson Line Tariffs Case”), sustain the 
contention of the Interstate Commerce Commission in thig case 
the showing of the name of the consignee and the actual] point 
of destination constitutes a common arrangement for continuous 
carriage or shipment, with attendant liability on the part of the 
rail carrier for loss or damage occurring while the shipment is 
in the possession of the carrier by water, notwithstanding that 
a through bill of lading has not been issued, by reason of jt 
being the duty of the initial carrier under section 20 of the act 
to issue a through bill of lading for such through carriage, 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 13 in Connection with 
Section 4 of Rule 10 of Classification 


California.—Question: I believe that your reply to “Iowa” 
in the February 7 issue regarding the applicable charge on the 
box of glassware is in error. 

The minimum charge prescribed under rule 13 is for a 
single shipment of L. C. L. freight. Section 3, rule 16, defines 
a single shipment of L. C. L. freight as a lot received from one 
shipper on one shipping order or bill of lading; therefore, the 
box of glassware shipped on the same bill of lading with the 
carload would not be subject to the minimum charges provided 
in rule 13, since it then becomes a combined shipment. 

As an example, refer to section 4, rule 10, which provides 
rating when carload and L. C. L. shipments are forwarded on 
one bill of lading. It specifically states that the carload shall 
be rated at the carload rate, and the L. C. L. shipment “on 
basis of actual weight at the L. C. L. rate,” and does not provide 
that the L. C. L. shipment will be “subject to the established 
minimum weight.” 

Your interpretation is contrary to the practices of the car- 
riers in rating such shipments, and I believe you have mis- 
interpreted the application of rule 13 in this case. 

Answer: Inasmuch as section 4 of rule 10 of the classif- 
cation does not make reference to rule 13 and that the portion 
of a shipment subject to the provisions of rule 10 which is 
charged for at the less-than-carload rate is, in the absence of 
a provision to the contrary, to be treated as a part of the mixed 
carload shipment, we are, upon further consideration, of opinion 
that the provisions of rule 13 do not govern section 4 of rule 1). 


Routing and Misrouting—Conflict Between Marks on Package 
and Destination Shown in Bill of Lading 


New Jersey.—Question: Please refer to your answer to 
“Ohio,” in the February 28 issue of The Traffic World, page 550, 
under the above caption. 

We note your remarks concerning the Commission’s ruling 
in 29 I. C. C. 667, to the effect that the marks on the package 
and not the address shown in the bill of lading determine where 
the shipment is to be transported. 

This does not quite conform to methods we have been using 
extensively in making shipments requiring as short a time 
possible in transit at the least possible expense on construction 
material. We have made a great many shipments via rail oF 
express consigned to the package car companies, although the 
shipment was marked with the actual destination of the goods. 
As an example, we had a shipment made from A, Illinois, which 
was required by us in B, New York, and the bill of lading col 
signed the goods to the X Freight Company, C Street, D, Illinois. 
The boxes were marked for the Y Company, B, New York, notify 
at D city, N. J. The shipment was made February 16 from A, 
Mlinois, by freight and left D, Mlinois, on February 18 in the 
X Freight Company’s care, arriving in B on February 21. Had 
the shipment been made all-rail, delivery would not have been 
completed for several additional days. Had we shipped by & 
press we would have only saved two days and greatly increased 
transportation charges. 

As another example, we had a shipment made by expres 
to D, Illinois, on an express receipt marked to the X Freight 
Company, E Street, D, Illinois, yet the boxes were likewise 
marked for us at B. 

If the answer contained in your column is to govern th 
shipments, the express company and the railroad company 
should have moved the goods direct to B, yet both of the car 
riers delivered the goods to the X Freight Company in D 

In connection with shipments to the Pacific coast, We fre: 
quently ship from various points by rail consigned to on 
package car companies at their nearest points from Ww! ~ 
through cars are made to the Pacific coast, such as from * ¢ 
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THROUGH 


orfolkand Western Dependable Through 

Freight Service is maintained by four 
fast daily trains between Norfolk, on the 
Atlantic Seaboard, and the Cincinnati and 
Columbus gateways; also by daily service in 
both directions between the Hagerstown, 
Md., and Bristol, Va.-Tenn., gateways. 


Connections with these trains are made at 
various junction points, providing fast service 
to the Carolinas and other Southern points. 


Daily, through these gateways, a tre- 
mendous tide of merchandise trafhc passes 
between two great producing and consuming 
areas. Both the crossroads general store and 
huge emporiums in the large cities receive 
their orders of merchandise with regu- 
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with their patrons, because freight trains 
are on time. 

During the past six months, the Norfolk 
and Western Railway operated 1,409 sec- 
tions of main line through freight trains of 
which 1,188, or 84.3 per cent, arrived ahead 
of or on time; 196, or 13.9 per cent, were 
less than three hours late; and but 25 sections, 
or 1.8 per cent, were more than three hours 
late. This means that 98.2 per cent of these 
trains arrived at destinations ahead of time, 
on time, or less than three hours late 


Freight Trafic Department represent- 
atives of the Norfolk and Western Railway 
are located at all great centers of production 
and distribution. They will appreciate an 

opportunity to describe the railway’s 


larity and promptness; they keep faith (i) modern facilities and services. 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY 


ROANOKE-:--:- VIRGINIA 
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York, Philadelphia and Detroit, in every case consigning the 
material to the package car company, although the packages 
are marked with the California address. 

I would appreciate advice from you in detail in connection 
with this matter, as it is certainly evident there is a con- 
siderable dissension in connection with the remarks made. 

Answer: While there is nothing to prevent your consigning 
goods in the manner you describe and as long as the shipments 
move as you intend them to move, you will have no trouble, 
yet under the decision of the Commission in the case to which 
reference is made in the above referred to answer, in the event 
a carrier should transport a shipment to the destination marked 
on the package, the carrier could rely on the decision of the 
Commission, if charged with misrouting the shipment. 


Sale of Perishable Goods to Prevent Deterioration 


Ohio.—Question: I would appreciate if you will give me 
your opinion and ruling pertaining to the liability of a carrier 
in connection with a shipment of peaches which was unloaded 
on the pier on the evening of July 29, refused by consignee, and 
sold on July 30 without shippers being notified of the refusal, 
and not given an opportunity to furnish disposition. The carrier 
responsible for this conversion offers only net proceeds of sale. 

We realize that the carriers are bound to protect the ship- 
ment from deterioration, but, according to our interpretation 
of section 4 of bill of lading, the shipper should be given a 
reasonable time in which to furnish disposition. 

Answer: The applicable provisions of the Uniform Bill of 
Lading Contract Terms and Conditions, namely, paragraphs (Cc) 
and (d) of section 4 thereof, read as follows: 


(c) Where perishable property which has been transported here- 
under to destination has been refused by consignee or party entitled 
to receive it, or said consignee or party entitled to receive it shall 
fail to receive it promptly, the carrier may, in its discretion, to pre- 
vent deterioration or further deterioration, sell the same to the best 
advantage at private or public sale; provided, that if time serves 
for notification to the consignor or owner of the refusal of the prop- 
erty or the failure to receive it and request for disposition of the 
property, such notification shall be given, in such manner as the 
exercise of due diligence requires, before the property is sold. 

(ad) Where the procedure provided for in the two paragraphs last 
ee is not possible, it is agreed that nothing contained in said 
paragraphs shall be construed to abridge the right of the carrier 
at its option to sell the property under such circumstances and in 
such manner as may be authorized by law. 


The above quoted provisions of the bill of lading reflect the 
law as set forth in statutory provisions of certain of the states 
and the decisions of the courts in a number of cases, to the 
effect that a carrier may sell perishable goods where such sale 
becomes necessary to prevent loss to the shipper or the owner, 
subject to the qualification that, in the absence of a statute 
otherwise providing, it is the duty of the carrier to notify the 
shipper of the selling of the goods where this is practcable. 
See Leech vs. New York, etc., R. Co., 83 N. Y. S. 166; Merchants’ 
& Miners’ Transportation Co. vs. Branch, 282 Fed 494; Payne, 
Agent, vs. Roe, 122 Atl. 322; Emery & Co. vs. C. B. & Q., 170 
N. W. 540; Astrup vs. Levy, 19 Fed. 536; A. G. S. R. Co. vs. 
McKenzie, 77 S. E. 647; Sauer vs. Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., 
150 N. Y. S. 977. 

It is a question of fact as to whether the carrier could have 
given notice in the instant case. It has been held that where 
a consignee refuses to accept perishable goods, the burden is 
on the carrier to show its inability to notify the shipper before 
selling the goods to prevent loss. A. G. S. R. Co. vs. McKenzie, 
11 S. E. 647. 

Weights and Weighing 


Ohio.—Question: Please refer to your answer to “Louisi- 
ana,” on page 550 of the February 28 issue of The Traffic World, 
under the above caption. We would like to know if, in your 
opinion, sections A and B, rule 8 of the National Code of Rules 
governing the weighing and reweighing of carload freight ap- 
plies in the following case. 

A car of coal shipped from the mines and weighed over 
railroad scales en route to destination on originating carrier’s 
scales showed gross 136,900 pounds, tare 40,100 pounds, net 
96,800 pounds, car dry, scales dry. 

The car was reweighed at our request on delivering car- 
rier’s scales and showed gross 133,000 pounds, tare 40,100 pounds, 
net 92,900 pounds, car wet and scales wet. This makes a dif- 
ference of 3,900 pounds. 

We then requested the car to be light weighed outbound and 
found the tare to be 40,300 pounds, car wet and scales wet. This 
would seem to make the actual weight and marked weight prac- 
tically the same. There was no visible evidence of the car hav- 
ing been robbed. 

The delivering carrier, over whose scales the car was last 
weighed, collected freight charges based on their weight. A 
correction for this particular car was accepted by the originating 
carrier, but we question whether they would do so on every car 
provided the difference in weight existed. We are particularly 
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interested in determining which scales should actually goverp 
the weight, since we are billed by the shipper based on origi- 
nating carrier’s weights. 

Answer: Under the provisions of rule 8 of the National Code 
of Rules Governing the Weighing and Reweighing Carload 
Freight, provision is made for the third weighing of the car 
where the difference between the original net weight and Weight 
obtained by a reweighing exceeds the tolerance provided for jn 
section (a) of rule 8. 

In the instant case there was no third weighing of the ship- 
ment, but only of the car after the contents had been unloaded 
Therefore, there was no check on the weight obtained under the 
original weighing of the shipment, such as is contemplated by 
the provisions of rule 8 of the weighing rules. 

The observance of the provisions of rule 8 would afford 
a definite basis for the assessment of freight charges. See 
Downing & Sons vs. Director-General, 132 I. C. C. 19 (24). 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Section 2 of Rule 10 of 
Classification 


Ohio.— Question: Will you please give a fuller explanation 
of your answer to “Illinois,” on page 372 of The Traffic World 
of February 7, 1931, under the above caption? 

Under the facts stated by “Illinois” we can’t see where his 
shipment is governed by rule 10 at all, as section 2 specifically 
states, “this section does not apply in connection with com. 
modity rates,” and the only exception to this restriction is fer. 
tilizer in Southern Classification. 


Answer: While it is true that, under the provisions of 
section 2 of rule 10 of the classification, commodity rates may 
not be used in arriving at the charges to be applied on a mixed 
carload shipment, except on articles classified under the South- 
ern Classification as “Fertilizer” rates, it is the practice to 
apply class rates on a mixed carload of articles for which com- 
modity rates are published. See, in this connection, our answer 
to “Connecticut,” on page 551 of the February 28, 1931, Traffic 
World, under the above caption, which sets forth the provisions 
of Southern Classification Commodity Circular No. 53, paragraph 
1 of which is corrected on page 684 of The Traffic World of 
March 14, 1931. 


RAIL FUEL CONSERVATION 


“A new low record in fuel conservation by locomotives was 
established by the railroads of this country in 1930, according to 
complete reports for the year just compiled by the carriers,” 
says the American Railway Association. 


“An average of 121 pounds of fuel was required in 1930 to 
haul one thousand tons of freight and equipment, including loco- 
motive and tender, a distance of one mile. This was the lowest 
average ever attained by the railroads since the compilation of 
these reports began in 1918, being a reduction of four pounds 
under the best previous record established in 1929. 


“A new low record in the conservation of fuel used in 
passenger service was also established by the railroads of this 
country in 1930, an average of 14.7 pounds having been required 
to haul each passenger train car one mile, compared with 14.9 
pounds in 1929. 

“The railroads during the past year spent $275,213,781 for 
fuel for both road and yard switching service, compared with 
$325,813,895 in 1929. 

“The railroads in 1930 used 97,857,093 tons of coal for both 
road and yard switching service. In 1929 the amount was 112, 
951,929 tons. 

“The railroads also consumed in road and yard switching 
service in 1930 a total of 2,320,252,497 gallons of fuel oil com- 
pared with 2,568,800,341 gallons in 1929. 

“A steady improvement has been made by the railroads in 
conservation of fuel each year since 1920. In part, this has been 
due to construction of improved locomotives designed to furnish 
increased tractive power with reduced fuel consumption. It also 
has been due to improved methods of operation and the elimina- 
tion of many delays due to the better physical condition of 
equipment.” 





TRANSPORTATION RECORDS IN BAKER LIBRARY 


The Baker Library, of the Harvard School of Business Ad 
ministration, houses a large collection of transportation infor- 
mation, including early shipping records and correspondence 
of pioneers in the carrying trade down to the current books 
and publications on transportation. Adequate records of the 
foundation and development of the present commercial system 
are being preserved for reference. The library is trying 0 
obtain copies of The Traffic World from 1907 to 1911, inclusive, 
and would be glad to hear from any subscriber who has these 
copies and who is willing to deposit them for permanent safe- 
keeping. 
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A LONG RECORD “4.23 | 
OF ON-TIME” SERVICE 





The legion of firm friends we can count among 
shippers and receivers have been gained by con- 
sistent delivery as scheduled. The dispatch with 
which we have handled a trial shipment has 
won us a place in all future shipping plans. We 
suggest that you make such a trial yourself. 


We are willing to be judged by the result. 


CHESAPEAKE «4 QHIO 


THE ROUTE TO HISTORYLAND 
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Personal Notes 


Morrison Kretz has been appointed assistant traffic man- 
ager, Moore and McCormack Company, Inc. He has been in 
re of the outward freight department of the American Scan- 
tic Line. 

H. R. Wilkinson has been appointed general freight agent, 
C. & E. I., at Chicago, succeeding F. E. Webster, who died. 

A testimonial dinner will be given Frederick G. Russell, in 
charge of the transportation division of Landers, Frary and 
Clark, at the Hotel Burritt, New Britain, Conn., April 16. It 
will mark the sixtieth anniversary of his service with that com- 
pany and is not only in recognition of “his long and faithful 
service with Landers, Frary and Clark,” but also of “the splen- 
did contributions which he has made to the progress and de- 
velopment of industrial traffic management.” 

The following appointments have been announced by R. P. 
Harrington, traffic manager of the Cotton Belt (St. Louis South- 
western Railway Company): R. A. Pendergrass, general agent 
at Winston-Salem, N. C., vice E. E. Perkins, who died; T. G. 
King, general agent at Nashville, Tenn., succeeding Mr. Pender- 
grass; L. P. Smith, general agent at Chattanooga, Tenn., suc- 
ceeding Mr. King. 

Stephen S. Cushing, of St. Albans’ Vt., has been appointed 
to succeed Eli H. Porter as a member of the Vermont Public 
Service Commission. 

Thomas L. Hanson, of Perth Amboy, N. J., has succeeded 
Charles Browne as a member of the New Jersey Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners. 

Commissioners Thomas E. McKay and George F. McGon- 
agle have been reappointed members of the Utah Public Utilities 
Commission. 

Ralph Budd, president of the Great Northern, and H. M. 
Adams, president of the Western Pacific, were guests of honor 
at a joint luncheon of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
and the San Francisco Commercial Club March 17. President 
Budd spoke on his impressions of Russia and President Adams 
spoke on “Progress Made by the Western Pacific in Serving 
California and the Bay Area.” 

Huntington T. Moore, president of the European Shipping 
Board Association, announces that the annual dinner of the 
association, which is composed of present and former Shipping 
Board employes in Europe, will be held aboard the steamship 
Excalibur of the American Export Line, at Pier F, Jersey City, 
March 21. 

M. M. DuPouey has been placed in charge of a custom house 
brokerage department established “as a further service to im- 
porters and exporters” by W. L. Richeson and Sons, New Orleans 
freight brokers and forwarders. 

E. J. Hopple has been appointed chairman of the Ohio Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission. 

Pleading for further understanding between the manufac- 
turing, the agricultural, the mining, the personal service, the 
transportation and leisure groups of America, Senator Royal S. 
Copeland, New York, addressed the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Transportation Club March 14, declaring that when that came 
about there would be economic peace. Some nine hundred rep- 
resentatives of the transportation department of the railroad 
attended the dinner. General W. W. Atterbury, president of 
the road, welcomed the guests. 

Albert B. Cooper has been appointed to the newly created 
position of foreign freight agent at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Railroad. He will be succeeded as foreign freight representative 
by William M. Hart II. 

At a meeting of the board of the Southern Traffic League 
at Atlanta, March 5, Marion M. Caskie, Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany, Louisville, was unanimously elected to fill a vacancy on 
the board created by resignation of James S. Davant, Memphis. 

I. W. Hart has been appointed general traffic manager, 
Keeshin Motor Express Company, Chicago, succeeding M. J. 
Conroy, assigned to other duties. 

Captain Eugene O’Donnell, president, Eastern Steamship 
Lines, announces that Colonel J. A. Coates, who has been vice- 
president of the company since 1920, has become first vice-presi- 
dent, with jurisdiction over freight and passenger traffic, freight 
claims and the company’s terminal and lighterage operations. 
His headquarters will continue to be in New York. 

Earl E. Sharps has been appointed division freight agent, 
Pere Marquette, at Detroit, succeeding Peter Birrel, who died 
February 28, after more than twenty-eight years with that line. 

Frank C. Seehorn has been made general manager and 
vice-president, Jennings-Nibley Warehouse Company, Ltd., Los 
Angeles. Mr. Seehorn has been connected with the warehouse 
business for more than twenty years. 
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E. W. Beatty, president, Canadian Pacific, was the speaker 
at an “Ocean Lines Night” of the Toronto Passenger Club at 
the Royal York Hotel March 16. Railroad and steamship traps. 
portation companies need have no fear of the competition of 
newer carrier agencies, provided the latter do business on g 
fair basis and bear a just share of the country’s taxes, said he. 
Representatives of steamship companies with offices in Toronto 
and Montreal were guests. S. S. Salter, traveling passenger 
agent, Pennsylvania, president of the club, presided at the meet. 
ing. 


Paul M. Fye, the newly elected 
president of the Junior Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis, was born December 3, 1895, 
at Mattoon, Ill. He was educated in the 
grade and high schools and a business 
college at Mattoon and graduated from 
Eastern Illinois State Normal School in 
1916. He taught school one year and 
attended the University of Illinois until 
enlistment in the Air Service in 1917, 
from which he was honorably dis- 
charged as sergeant, first class, in 1919. 
He went to work in the local freight 
office of the Big Four at Mattoon and 
then went to the traffic department of 
the Northern States Power Company at 
Minneapolis. He began service with 
the Grand ‘Trunk-Canadian National 
Railways in the freight traffic depart- 
ment at Minneapolis in February, 1923, ; 
was transferred to the Omaha office on its opening in June, 1923, 
and was promoted to his present position of chief clerk to the 
general agent, Minneapolis, in June, 1926. 


Helen L. Wild, secretary to Roger Lapham, president of 

the American Hawaiian Steamship 

Company, is the new president of the 

Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco. 

She is a native Califorian, having 

been born in the old mining town of 

Nevada City. She went to San Fran 

cisco in time to see its partial destruc 

tion in 1906 and its glorious rebuilding. 

Early in life she planned to be a poet, 

but, realizing later that a choice had to 

be made between poetry and eating, 

she decided to enter commercial work 

and eat regularly. Her first shipping ex- 

perience was with the United States 

Shipping Board, under H. H. Ebey, dis- 

trict director. Later she went to the 

American -Hawaiian Steamship Com- 

pany, serving under T. G. Plant, operat: 

ing manager, and for the last three 

years she has been with President Lap- 

ham. She has been a member of the Women’s Traffic Club for 

two: years, having served in-1930 as chairman of the research 

committee. For recreation she plays golf and sings with the 
municipal chorus. 


Thirteen hundred members and guests of the Traffic Club 
of Chicago attended the annual dinner of that organization 2 
the ballroom of the Palmer House March 19. The principal 
speaker was Silas H. Strawn, prominent Chicago lawyer and 
citizen, whose subject was “Railroads and Shippers.” He spoke 
for cooperation between the railroads and their patrons, arguilg 
that their interests were identical. The present troubles of the 
railroads, he said, resulted not only from business depressi0l 
and a policy of restriction as to rates, but from competition from 
other forms of transportation. These other agencies, he said, 
ought to be regulated and to pay for their use of roadway % 
that they would have no advantage not inherent. He pointed 
out that waterway development should be carefully guarded 
and he condemned especially government participation in water 
way transportation. The middle west, he said, suffered from 
competition from the east made possible by low steamsilD 
rates to the coast and the fact that fourth section relief w4 
not granted to the transcontinental railroads so that they might 
meet this competition. The Commission, he said, ought to b 
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ERRorR! 


The advertisement in last week's issue 
of The Traffic World, showing ‘’Store 
Door Pickup’’ and “Store Door Delivery” 
of freight by the St. Louis Southwestern 


Railway Lines, was in error. 


This service is performed locally at points 
in Arkansas and Texas by the South- 
western Transportation Company, a sub- 


sidiary of the Cotton Belt Route, and 


not by the Railroad Company. 
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more liberal in this respect or the fourth section ought to he 
repealed so that the Commission could no longer lay the blame 
on Congress. He did not suggest inland waterway development 
as a way to meet this competition. The second speaker was 
Dr. Roy L. Smith, a Minneapolis Methodist minister, whose 
subject was “Some Wild Notions I Have Known.” His address 
though humorous, was inspirational also. President C. T. Brag. 
ford presided at the opening and introduced George A. Blair as 
toastmaster. There was a musical program through the dinner 
George B. Hild was chairman of the dinner committee and T, J 
Wall of the reception committee. 


“Details of Freight Handling” was the subject of the las 
meeting of the Traffic Study Club of the Traffic Club of Atlanta 
held at the Chamber of Commerce March 20. R. G. Parks, super. 
intendent of car service, A. B. & C., was the speaker. 


At a “Ladies’ Day” luncheon of the Traffic Club of Kansas 
City at the Masonic Temple, March 23, Albert D. Finton wil] 
be the guest of honor and will tell of “My Experiences on a Trip 
Through Russia.” 


The annual dinner of the Transportation Club of Terre 
Haute will be given at the Deming Hotel Aprill 22. 





The Traffic Club of New Orleans will have a spring golf 
outing at the Metairie Golf Club March 26. Guests are invited 
and prizes will be awarded winners. At a luncheon at the $¢. 
Charles Hotel March 16, H. R. Van Chase, general manager, 
New Orleans Association of Commerce, spoke on “How (Can 
Communists Help Solve Transportation Problems?” 





A luncheon of the Transportation Club of St. Paul at the 
Hotel Lowry March 17 was designated “Entertainment Day,” 
with a special Irish program. A bowling tournament will be 
held at Rogers Alleys March 24, with a loving cup as the prize. 





At a meeting of the board of the Miami Valley Traffic Club 
March 12 the following were selected as delegates and alternates 
to the semi-annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America at Chicago: B. E. Olsen, traffic manager, McCall Con- 
pany, Dayton, O.; F. F. Kator, assistant traffic manager, G. H. 
Mead Company, Dayton (alternate); C. R. Carlton, division pas- 
senger agent, Pennsylvania, Dayton; R. L. Galleher, assistant 
general freight agent, B. & O., Cincinnati (alternate). It was 
tentatively decided to give a dinner dance in April and to hold 
a business meeting in May, the dates to be announced later. 





The Tri-City Traffic Club has elected the following officers: 
President, F. M. Goddard, traffic manager, Bettendorf Company, 
Davenport, Ia.; vice-presidents, F. C. Hall, agent, Rock Island, 
Moline, Ill.; William Biggs, agent, Milwaukee, Rock Island; M. 
J. Gorman, agent, Burlington, Davenport; secretary-treasurer, 
A. J. Christiansen, traffic manager, Moline Association of Com- 
merce; directors, R. B. Archibald, John Deere Harvester Works, 
East Moline, Ill.; H. J. Schroeder, assistant traffic manager, 
Deere and Company, Moline; George J. Lee, traffic manager, 
Rock Island Sash and Door Works, Rock Island; J. C. Taylor, 
assistant traffic manager, Bettendorf Company, Bettendorf, Ia.; 
C. L. Ruppert, superintendent, Rock Island, Rock Island; F. J. 
Fogle, district representative, Pennsylvania, Davenport. 





The annual election of the Milwaukee Traffic Club was held 
at the Hotel Plankinton February 2. Newly elected officers are 
F. J. Burkard, president; E. Manske, first vice-president; J. P. 
Callahan, second vice-president; Geo. C. Heiden, third vice-pres! 
dent. The retiring president, H. J. Gamm, was elected to the 
board. F. C. Bryan and E. A. Rueber were reelected as director 
and secretary-treasurer, respectively. A buffet luncheon was 
served immediately following the election. The club sponsored 
a Washington’s Birthday Dinner Dance at the Elks’ Club Feb- 
ruary 17. 





The club rooms of the Traffic Club of Detroit on the twelfth 
floor of the Hotel Statler have been remodeled and redecorated. 
An invitation to visit the rooms when in Detroit is extented t0 
members of other traffic clubs. The house committee has 4 
ranged for a “House Warming” party March 21. A large 
attendance is anticipated. 





New officers will be installed by the Traffic Club of Chicas 
at its annual meeting at the Palmer House March 31. Dinner 
will be served and there will be professional entertainment. 
The election will be held that day. 





The Capital District Traffic Association elected the selon 
officers at a meeting at the DeWitt Clinton Hotel, Albany, N. 
March 10: President, Harry L. Acker, assistant traffic manage 
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Carload Interchange Connections: 


Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal . Chicago 
(Central Ave.) 

. Chicago 
(Central rag ) 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 


Chicago Great Western. . 


pe TeNW tie nae ie eloto Sania a die Chicago 
(Central Ave.) 

Indiana Harbor Belt............. Bellwood 
ss cs ndvoseimnicied Elgin Jct. 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. . Wayne & Electric Jct. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.Glenwood Park 
and Aurora 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. Elgin 
(Renwick) 
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THREE BELT RAILROADS 
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CHICAGO 


Consult with us for complete information 
on attractive industrial sites. 


C. H. SCHILDGEN, Industrial Agent 
C. D. FINNEGAN, Asst. Industrial Agent 
12 West Adams St., Gane 
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LAKE MICHIGAN 


Phone State 0517 
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In Figuring Accounting 
Costs, Do You Include 


“Traveling Expenses? 


NY /HAT traveling expenses?” you ask. The 
expensive traveling involved in having 
your clerks waste time in frequent trips between 
desk and file. For this unnecessary desk-to-file 
journeying is just as costly, in the long run, as 
a train trip between two points. 


You can stop this traveling and make wanted 
tariffs instantly available by installing McBee 
Rate Desks and Vertical-Flat Filing Cases in 
your Traffic Department. This specialized 
equipment brings the record to the clerk, 
rather than the clerk to the record. 


THE McBEE BINDER CO. 
502 Madison-LaSalle Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MSBee Double Rate Desk 


Makes possible the utmost facilitation of 
clerical work in the least possible floor 
space. It provides two clerks with combined 
desk and file facilities and gives them instant, 
convenient access to tariffs without leaving 
their chairs. A\ll-steel. 
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“In the distribution of our products, such as Karo, 
Mazola, Argo Starch, Linit, Cerelose and Argo Sugar, 
we find the public merchandise warehouses offer us a 
wonderful opportunity for distribution. In the United 
States we use approximately 270 warehouses in 46 
states. This in itself shows conclusively the regard in 
which we hold the warehouse as an agency of distribution.” 

R. R. Seberry, 
Warehouse Department 
CORN PRODUCTS 
REFINING COMPANY 





Let AWA Warehouses Be YOUR 
Branch Houses In 189 Cities ... 


In 189 cities of the United States, Canada, Cuba and 
Hawaii, our member warehouses receive merchandise 
in carload or less-than-carload lots ... store it until 
needed by wholesalers, dealers or users... then de- 
liver it where it is wanted. In effect these ware- 
houses become your branch house in each city you 
select ... storing and distributing your goods... re- 
ceiving your mail and handling your orders ... doing 
your billing and receiving your remittances if you wish 
... keeping in touch with you through daily stock reports. 

Using the warehouse ‘phone number, you may list 
your name in each local ‘phone book, and the ware- 
house operator will take your salesmen’s calls. Yet 
your identity is carefully preserved, for the warehouse 
can use your labels, your billheads, your stationery or 
any of your personalized forms. 

Charges are made on a “piece work” basis. Your 
costs are based on the number of units of your goods 
that are handled. During dull periods you are not 
burdened with fixed overhead expenses, as you are if 
you operate your own branch houses. The AWA Plan 
cuts distribution costs, saves freight charges, speeds 
delivery, enables you to increase sales through the 
strategic location of spot stocks. Full details in our 
32-page booklet, sent free on request. 





—_, 
AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S 


ASSOCIATION 
1874 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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A. P. W. Paper Company; first vice-president, Edwin F. Knauf 
general agent, Hudson River Navigation Corporation; second 
vice-president, Arthur F. Hyland, traffic manager, F. W. Wool. 
worth Company; third vice-president, Frank E. McGrath, diyi. 
sion freight agent, New York Central; treasurer, Edward p 
Vandeloo, traveling freight agent, Erie; secretary, J. BE. Han- 
rahan, traffic manager, Albany Port District Commission; goy. 
ernors, James M. O’Donnell, traveling freight agent, Delaware 
and Hudson Corporation; Malcolm DuBois, traveling representa. 
tive, Pennsylvania; H. F. Alvin, traffic manager, Montgomery 
Ward and Company. The annual dinner will be given at the 
DeWitt Clinton Hotel April 14. C. B. Sudborough, assistant vice. 
president, Pennsylvania, will be the speaker. Rollin B. Sap. 
ford, of Albany, will be toastmaster. 





At a luncheon of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis at the 
Nicollet Hotel March 19, the program was presented by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. Dr. Russell Heim, state commander 
was the speaker. A bridge party will be given in the club rooms 
March 23. “Coal Day” will be observed March 26, with a pro- 
gram sponsored by the coal men of the Twin Cities. 





A “Load Line Luncheon,” under auspices of the Pacific 
Traffic Association, Foreign Trade Club, Transportation Club of 
San Francisco, San Francisco Chamber of Commerce and a nun. 
ber of other local organizations, was held at the Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco, March 20. Norman F. Titus, chairman, Load Line 
Committee, spoke on “Load Line Legislation,” and H. B. Walker, 
president, American Shipowners’ Association of New York, spoke 
on “American Merchant Marine.” 





Colonel William C. Tupper, of New York, will speak on 
“West of the Andes” at a luncheon of the Traffic Club of St. 
Louis at the Jefferson Hotel March 23. 





On account of conflicting dates the Columbus Transporta- 
tion Club has found it necessary to change the date of its annual 
meeting and election from April 22 to April 16. 


N. I. T. L. SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


President W. H. Day, of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, has announced the following special committee in com. 
pliance with the resolution adopted at the annual meeting in 
New York last November, for the purpose of studying the pres- 
ent work, activities, and scope of action of the League and to 
make such recommendations as are found to be warranted by 
conditions: J. W. Montigney, traffic manager (chairman), Cleve- 
land Tractor Co., 19000 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, O.; C. B. Bald- 
win, manager, transportation department, United Shoe Machinery 
Corporation, 140 Federal street, Boston, Mass.; J. W. Bingham, 
traffic manager, Corn Products Refining Company, 333 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, Ill.; James F. Dougherty, traffic 
manager, Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Association, 207 Pythian 
Building, 132 W. South street, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Carl Giessow, 
executive general agent, Board of Commissioners of the Port of 
New Orleans, 1326 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La.; 
R. J. Henderson, traffic manager, Minnesota & Ontario Paper 
Company, 1100 Builders’ Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn.; C. E 
Hochstedler, traffic director, the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, One La Salle Street Building, Chicago, Ill.; L. Z. Whit 
beck, general traffic manager, Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, Graybar Building, 420 Lexington avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Montigney, the chairman of the special committee, says 
he will welcome any constructive criticisms or suggestions mem- 
bers may desire to make relative to the activities of the Leagué. 
The following questions are put before members of the League: 


Is the League functioning efficiently in its efforts to serve its 


membership? 
Is it doing all that it can or should do in connection with the 
subjects with which it undertakes to deal? a 
Is it neglecting or failing to handle subjects of interest an 
importance to shippers? “ 
If the League is failing to do its full duty, what is the remedy’ 


The committee will hold meetings April 14 and 15 in the 
New York Traffic Club rooms and May 7 and 8 in the rooms 
of the Traffic Club of Chicago. For those who wish to appear 
it is suggested that definite appointments be made with L. 2. 
Whitbeck, general traffic manager, Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company, New York, for the New York meeting, and with 
J. W. Bingham, traffic manager, Corn Products Refining Com 
pany, Chicago, for the Chicago meeting. 


NUMBER OF RAIL EMPLOYES 


Class I railroads the middle of January had 1,334,053 ea 
ployes, a decrease of 14.54 per cent as compared with January, 
1930, and a decrease of 16.35 per cent as compared with Janu: 
ary, 1929, according to statistics compiled by the Bureau ° 
Statistics of the Commission from carrier reports. The figure 
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Fast Freight Service : Mexico 


Through the Ports of Tampico 
and Veracruz and the National 
Railways of Mexico 


From Veracruz to: 
Mexico City - - 23 hours 
Pachuca- - - - 23 hours 
Puebla - - - - 20 hours 


From Tampico to: 
Mexico City - - 47 hours 
Pachuca- - - - 47 hours 


The National Railways of Mexico form the larg- 
est rail system in Mexico (8465 miles of track) 
serving 22 states, or approximately 76% of the 
total territory of the Republic. 





Weekly services: New York (Ward Line) 


a oe | vm me — For complete information, communicate with 


F.P.De Gen. Agent FN. Puente, Gen. Agt. F. C. Lona, Gen. Agt 
i515 Penn ding 441 Monadnock Bidg Room 1520 
Through bills of lading issued by New York Ci San Francisco, Calif. Two-O-One North Wells Bids. 
steamship lines toalldestinations A. Horcasites, F. Alatorre, Com. Agt. a 
ontheNationalRailwaysof Mexico ‘" ate a ie Electr Bhs RoomA-gL Rail ‘RallwoyEsch idg. 










COTTON 
SHIPPERS, 


In spite of the general depressed condition of 
the cotton market everywhere Houston exports in 
cotton continue to show big gains over last year. 

















As the largest spot cotton market in the world and America’s premier 
cotton port every facility for receiving, handling, marketing and 
shipping your cotton is available at Houston. 

WHEN YOU’RE MOVING YOUR COTTON 
SEE THAT IT GOES via HOUSTON. 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 
5th Floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
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NEW YORK TO OR FROM 


ALIFORNIA 





3 NEW ELECTRIC LINERS 


ALL 33,000 TONS IN SIZE 


S.S. CALIFORNIA S.S. VIRGINIA 
S.S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Itinerary: New York-Havana- Panama Canal-Balboa- 
San Diego (Westbound)-Los Angeles-San Francisco. 
Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 Days Coast-to-Coast in 
either direction. Thoroughly modern freight facilities 
and refrigerated storage. Luxurious Passenger accom- 
modations. Special garage decks for carrying 
automobiles uncrated as baggage. 


Proposed Sailing Dates 


Westbound Eastbound 
from New York SromSanFrancisco—*Los Angeles 


California Mar. 28; May 9 Pennsylvania Apr. 4; May 16 
Virginia . Apr. 11; May 30 California Apr. 18; May 30 
Pennsylvania Apr. 25; June 13 Virginia . May 2; June 20 


and fortnightly thereafter 
*from Los Angeles 2nd day following 


fonama facifie fine 


* ALL NEW STEAMERS + 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Pier 61 North River, New York City 1Broadway, New York City 
(West 23rd St.) Tel. CHelsea 3-6760 Tel. Digby 4-5800 
Chicago, 180 N. Michigan Ave. Boston, 84 State St. 
Philadelphia, Public Ledger Bldg. Baltimore, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
San Francisco, 311 California St. Los Angeles. Central Bldg. 


Offering the Shipper... 


Proviso Yard-Chicago— 
a modern $16,000,000 freight yard 
with electrically operated hump and 
classification yard to expedite the 
movement of freight. 


New Wood Street Terminal Potato Yard- 
Chicago—world’s largest and most 
modern yard for handling potatoes 
and vegetables; nearest to markets 
and downtown districts. 


10,000 miles of perfectly equipped railway— 
providing unsurpassed service from 
Chicago to points west, north and 
northwest. 


For full information ask any 
C.&N.W. Ry. Representative 


Ship and Travel via 


NorTHWeEsTERN 


“the best of everything in the best of the west? RAILWAY 
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for January this year include estimates for the Chicago ¢ 
Alton and the Pittsburgh & West Virginia. By groups the 
number of employes, with the percentage decrease as com- 
pared with January last year, follow: Executives, officials and 
staff assistants, 16,000, 5.74 per cent; professional, clerical anq 
general, 235,617, 11.37 per cent; maintenance of way ang 
structures, 267,507, 19.25 per cent; maintenance of equipment 
and stores, 373,848, 14.90 per cent; transportation (other than 
train, engine and yard), 164,749, 11.70 per cent; transportation 
(yardmasters, switch tenders and hostlers), 18,793, 12.39 per 
cent; transportation (train and engine service), 257,539, 14.04 
per cent. 


RAILROADS AND WAR 


Plans for unified operation of the railroads by the private 
owners, acting in complete cooperation with the government, in 
time of war, are favored by Daniel Willard, president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, according to testimony given by him before 
the War Policies Commission. Such an arrangement was made 
effective by England in the last world war, according to the 
witness, who believed it was preferable to the plan of direct 
government operation adopted in the United States. He favored 
the taking of such steps in time of peace as would lay the 
foundation for unified operation in cooperation with the govern. 
ment in time of war. 





Digest of New Complaints 





No. 24184. Sub. No. 1. Egbert-Hay-Fobes Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., vs. 
NN. 2. ©. ot GL 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 4, lumber, Goshen, Ind., to 
Cleveland, O. Asks rate and reparation. 

No. 24298. Montezuma Gravel Co., Terre Haute, Ind., vs. B. & 0. 
et al. 

Commodity and class rates, sand and gravel, Montezuma, Ind. 
to points on C. & E. I. in Illinois and Indiana, in violation sec- 
tion 1 and rates on sand and gravel and crushed stone, Cayuga, 
and other Indiana points and Casparis Spur and other Illinois 
points, to destinations on C. & E. I. are preferential of competi- 
tors at origin point named and unduly prejudicial to Montezuma 


Gravel Co. Asks rates. 
No. 24299. Hogan Construction Co., Little Rock, Ark., vs. I. C. et al. 
Unreasonabel rates and charges, asphalt, Baton Rouge and/or 
North Baton Rouge, La., to Memphis, Tenn. Asks rates and 
reparation. 


No. 24300. United Verde Copper Co., Clarkdale, Ariz., vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. 
Unreasonable rates and/or charges, brick, including common, 
pressed, wire-cut faced, and fire brick, points in California t 
Clarkdale, Ariz. Asks rates and reparation. 


No. ote Excelsior Products Co., Washburn, Wis., vs. C. St. P. M 
& O. et al. 

Rates in violation first three sections, egg crate pads, Washburn, 
Wis., to points in Missouri and Kansas. Complainant says its 
factory is situated at a greater distance from its market for pads 
than are the factories of its sole competitor, the American Ex- 
celsior Corporation with factories at Rice Lake and Sheboygan, 
Wis., and Little Rock, Ark. Asks reasonable rates from _Wash- 
burn to all points in Minnesota, Iowa, South Dakota, Kansas, 
Nebraska and Missouri, and reparation. 


No. 24302. Evansville Chamber of Commerce et al., Evansville, Ind, 
vs, A. T. & @. 2. Of ai. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, brick, Evansville, Ind., to 
Kansas City, Mo., St. Joseph, Mo., Omaha, Neb., Sioux City, Ia. 
and related territories, and Lincoln, Neb., and points in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and Michigan. Competitors in Wabash Valley 
group and central and southern Illinois preferred. Ask rates. 

No. 24303. Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., Vs 
Reading Co. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, imported wool, Philadelphia, Pa., to Thomp- 
sonville, Conn., Clinton, Mass., and Amsterdam, N. Y. Asks rates 
and reparation. 


No. 24303. Sub. No. 1. Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., New York, 
N. 2. ve. X.Y. MB. @& BH. of al. 

Unreasonable rates, imported wool, in the grease, unwashed oF 
washed, and not scoured, in machine pressed bales, East Boston, 
Mass., to Thompsonville, Conn. Asks rates. 

No. 24303. Sub. No. 2. Same vs. N. Y. C. et al. an 

Unreasonable rates, wool, in the grease, etc., between Amster 
dam, N. Y., Thompsonville, Conn., and Clinton, Mass. Asks rates 
and reparation. 

No. 24303. Sub. No. 3. Same vs. Pennsylvania et al. 

Unreasonable rates, imported wool, Philadelphia, Pa., to Thomp- 
sonville, Conn., Clinton, Mass., and Amsterdam, N. Y. Asks rates 
and reparation. 


No. 24304. Hildreth Granite Co., Boston, Mass., vs. B. & M. et o. 
Unreasonable rates, granite paving blocks, Concord and woh 
N. H., to Melrose, N. Y.; Milford and S. Milford, N. H. to som 
St. Station, New York, N. Y.; Webb, N. H., to Harlem Rive 
N. Y., and Milford, S. Milford and Webb, N. H., to Yonkers, +. 

Y. Asks reparation. 


No. 24305. Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., Milwaukee, Wis., VS. c. 
St. P. & P. et al. and 
Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 3 and 6, bee ra 
steel articles, Buffalo, N. Y., to Louisiana, Mo., fabricath 1s. 
transit at Milwaukee, Wis. Competitors at Buffalo, N. Y+ Cit? 
burgh, Pa., Columbus and Mt. Vernon, O., Detroit, Bay *” 
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Save 20% 
On Shipping 


Tensional System Saves 
20% on Shipments— 


From 20 to 60 per cent—from 50 cents to $5.00 per unit 
has been saved through the Signode Tensional Steel 
Strapping System. Containers are lightened, freight 
charges are reduced. Perhaps you can effect similar sav- 
ings. Send for Signode Shipper or booklet “Guide to 
Better Packing & Shipping.” 

SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 

2613 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 

Offices in Principal Cities 
Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


SIGNODE 


the Sealed Tensional Strapping 


We also furnish round wire tensional reinforcements, all forms 
of nailed-on strapping, automatic wire tying machines, pail 
clasps, clutch nails, tag fasteners, etc. Write for general catalog. 






















Ship to MEXICO 


Fast Weekly Service 
New York to VERA CRUZ and TAMPICO 


Through Bills of Lading to all points on the Mexican 
Railway or National Railways of Mexico 


Regular Service from New York to PROGRESO and PUERTO MEXICO 


WARD®OLINE 


New York and Cuba Maa S. S. Co. 


Foot of Wall Street 
New York City 
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0 | Ship by Water 
WILLIAMS LINE 


BALTIMORE +» NORFOLK 


FAST DIRECT SERVICE 
TO 


San Diego, Los Angeles Harbor, 
San Francisco, Oakland, 
Seattle and Tacoma 


SAILING FROM 
BALTIMORE| NORFOLK | CHARLESTON 


STEAMER 


Mar. 23 Mar. 26 
Apr. 3 Apr. 6 
— 15 Apr. 18 

r. = Apr. 30 


Thru bills of sien issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 


For rates, dates of sailings and other information apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


8 Bridge Street, New York. Telephones: Whitehall { $-5853 


BALTIMORE, MD. ia aye PA. NORFOLK, VA. 

109 East Redweod St. Oliver Bldg Law Bidg. 
Phone; PLAZA 7377 Phone; ATLANTIC 1432 Phone; NORFOLK 21265 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 


9 Middle Atlantic Whf. Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
Phone; 4460 Phone; MAIN 1181 


And at our Branch Offices at ports of call, etc. 


BARGAIN 


Ideal warehouse and manufacturing 
space New York Harbor 
lighterage limits 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 





Due to consolidation of manufacturing facilities 
lessee will make attractive price for remainder 
of lease. 4,393 square feet first floor, west 
section of BUSH TERMINAL building No. 19 
with railroad siding and truck service entrance. 
Excellent for manufacturing or warehousing in 
New York. Also 7,622 square feet on 
second floor same building. Ready for 
immediate occupancy. 


For full particulars wire or write— 


C. F. MANNING 


541 West 25th Street New York, N. Y. 
New York Phone: Chickering 4-3043 
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Speeding Up Progress for 
Traffic Managers 


Big business institutions are on the lookout for men who can save 
them money. LaSalle training in Traffic Management equips a 
man to demonstrate unusual savings—and as a result to advance 
more rapidly in his profession. C. E. Veth, Traffic Manager of 
the Smith Agricultural Chemical Company, Cleveland, Ohio, saved 
his firm $10,600 in overcharges through his newly organized traffic 
department. “My subsequent salary increase of 324 per cent,” 
writes Mr. Veth, “is due in large measure to the study and appli- 
cation of your training.” Whether you have been in traffic work 
for many years or are just entering this profitable field, you need 
LaSalle’s 64-page booklet, “Opportunities in Traffic Management.” 
Send for it today. It’s FREE. Address Dept. 395-T.B. 


LaSalle Extension University, Chicago, IIl. 











Foreign Freight 
Forwarders 


Established 1884 
D.C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc 


27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S. A. 


Boston Office: 
92 State Street 


LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


Modern Fireproof Warehouse Space in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Free and U. S. Customs Bonded Storage 
Insurance rate as low as 16.2c 


Storage—Forwarding—Distribution—Cartage 


Space leased for Private Warehouse, Office and Display 
Desk Space with Desk and Office Service Rented 


We can serve you in some capacity in Los Angeles or San Francisco 
and would suggest that you complete your file by requesting 
the rates for our specialized service. 


UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


731 Terminal Street Los Angeles, California 
San Francisco Office, 9 Main Street 


DENVER, COLORADO 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
Free switching to warehouse. We specialize in the DISTRIBUTION of 
local and pool car shipments. Insurance rates 15 cents. Loans ne- 
gotiated. Office rentals. The Weicker Transfer & Storage Cempany 
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and Saginaw, Mich., and Chicago, Ill., preferred. Asks cease and 
desist order. 
No. 24306. Coal Hill Coal Co., Omaha, Neb., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Unreasonable charges, bituminous coal, Ward, Kayford, and 
United, W. Va., to Lake City, and other Iowa points. Asks rates 
and reparation. 

No. 24307. City and County of San Francisco, Calif., vs. U. P. et aj 

Rates in violation section 6, two asphalt retreaders, to San 
Francisco, Calif., from Kansas City, Mo. Asks reparation, 

No. 24111. Sub. No. 1. Augusta Fruit & Produce Co., Staunton, Va, 
ve. A. C. lL. o al. : 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 4, tomatoes, Jacksonville 
Fla., and points basing thereon to Staunton, Va., as compared 
with rates to Richmond, Roanoke, Charlotteville, and Lynchburg 
Va., with respect to section 3 and to Huntington, Charleston, ang 
Hinton, W. Va., and Pittsburg, Pa., with respect to section 4 
Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 24308. Meridian Traffic Bureau, Meridian, Miss., on behalf of 
A. J. Lyon & Co. et al. vs. Y. & M. V. etal. | 

Rates in violation first three sections, clean rice, points in Ark- 
ansas and Louisiana to Meridian, Avers, Jackson, Vicksburg, 
Natchez and Greenville, Miss., and Memphis, Tenn., and Mobile 
Ala., preferred. Ask rates and reparation. ’ 

No. 24309. Malleable Iron Range Co., Beaver Dam, Wis., vs. C. M. 
St. P. & P. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, moulding sand, Avery, O., to Beaver Dam, 
Wis. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 24310. Heinz Roofing Tile Co., Denver, Colo., vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, clay roofing tile, Denver, Colo., to points 
in Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and other states. Asks rates 
and reparation. 

No. 24311. Manassa Timber Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. A. & E. et al, 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 6, piling or piling logs, points 
in Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas and Missouri, to points in Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, North and South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania and other states, as compared 
with rates on logs and other low grade forest products. Asks 
rates and reparation. 

No. ta ——— Seed Co. et al., Lawrence, Kan., vs. A. T, & 

. F. et al. 

Unreasonable charges, cane seed, points in Kansas and Colorado 
to Lawrence, Kan., and Kansas City, Mo.-Kan., and after cleaning, 
storing and/or sacking, reshipped to points in Texas. Asks repara- 
tion. 

No. 24313. Gateway Hay Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. 

Unreasonable charges, hay, Wetumpka, Okla., to Shreveport, 
La. Asks charges and reparation. 

No. one G. C. Beckwith Co. (no address given), vs. C. M. St. P. & 


Unreasonable rates or charges, radio cabinets with loud speak- 
ers, Rockford, Ill., to Minneapolis, Minn. Asks reparation. 
No. 24315. T. E. Pollock Investment Co. et al., Flagstaff, Ariz., vs. 

A. T. & &. FB. et ai, 

Unreasonable rates and/or charges, fat and/or feeder sheep, 
Carlsbad and other New Mexico points to Falfa and other Ari- 
zona points. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 24316. Hidalgo County Water Control & Improvement District 
No. 6, Mission, Tex., vs. St. L. B. & M. et al. . 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 13, imported cement, Corpus 
Christi, Tex., to Chihuahua, Tex., as compared with rates from 
Ada, Okla., and other points, and as compared with rates on 
Texas intrastate shipments of cement. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 24317. R. L. Higgins, doing business as R. L. Higgins & Co. et 
al. (no address given), vs. Pennsylvania et al. 

Rates or charges in violation sections 1 and 6, vegetables, points 
in Minnesota’ and Wisconsin to points in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Kentucky, West Virginia and Indiana. Ask 
reparation. 

No. 24318. Louis E. Costello, doing business as Central Garage et al., 
Salida, Colo., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, gasoline, points in Kansas, and/or Okla- 
homa, and from Wichita Falls, Tex., to destinations in Colorado. 
Ask rates and reparation. 





Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New assign- 
ments now. on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellations 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in this 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


March 23—Albany, N. Y.—Examiner Peyser: 
23956—Caruso, Rinella, Battaglia Co., Inc., vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 


March 23—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner Macomber: ’ te 

23911—Rates on fertilizers and fertilizer material within the — 

of Mississippi, and on fertilizer materials within the state © 
Louisiana east of the Mississippi River (further hearing). 


March 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: ~ 
13535—Consolidated Southwestern Cases (and cases grouped the 
with) (further hearing). 
March 23—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Colvin: ; Co 
21305—Industrial Rayon Corp., successors to Industrial Fibre (0. 
vs. P. M. Ry. et al. 
March 23—Champaign, Ill.—Examiner Griffin: 
22518—Corray Bros. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. (further nearing 
solely for purpose of determining amount of reparation due 
plainants under findings in this case). 
March 23—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Glenn: F. Ry 
24088 (and Sub. 1)—Rudy-Patrick Seed Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. ¥Y 
et al. 
March 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23071—American Tar Products Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 
20723—-F. J. Lewis Mfg. Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AT LAW PRACTICING 
BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


| HH. D. DRISCOLL EDWARD A. HAID PAYSOFF TINKOFF 


erce Counsel TTORNEY AT LAW 
Comm tt Especial attention to rate and railroad CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOU aLL) 
Phileade » bate Gan, Sete matters generally. SPECIA 
: 1704-6 Boatmen’s Bank Building INTERSTATE COMMERCE CLAIMS 


Oklahoma City Office AND— 
Guten FEDERAL TAXES 
eae an Sey SD ST. LOUIS, MO. 1540 BUILDERS’ BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 


Jos. ¢. coLgurrr | ERNIE ADAMSON | HARRY, C, BARNES 
Spesisiining te cases before Es Com- 


Freight Classification Matters Commissions 
Interstate Commerce and PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 


Departmental Practice (Member of Supreme Court Bar) 
$10 Eighteenth St, WASHINGTON, D.c.| INTERSTATE COMMERCE CASES | 07 Nerth Michigan Avenue, Chicage, Hlineis 


Frank A. Lefingwell dick Dire |(GGEORGE H. PARKER JOHN C. FOSTER 


LEFFINGWELL & DIXON ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY AT LAW 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW we een 720 Shepherd St. N. W. 


SPECIALIZING IN RATE, CLASSIFICATION Bosten a Sa B ane + State Street Washington, D. C. 
AND elephone: Hancock 0297 
VALUATION CASES Formerly Assistant to Director General of Rail- Specializing in Interstate oy and 
Nineteenth Floor, Santa Fe Bidg., Dallas, Texas | reads, and Comptroller United States R. R. Adm. Federal Departmental Practi 


HARRY C. AMES THOMAS L. PHILIPS WARREN H. WAGNER 
ATTORNEY AT LAW si a AT — ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Successor te Keene & Ames pecial atten matters ‘ 
~ ps aie = = a — Federal ‘trade Commis Investment Building, Washington, D. C. | 
Interstate Commerce Commission PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS Formerly Assistant Chief Examiner 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C.| Liberty Central Trust Ce. Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. Interstate Commerce Commission 
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1. & S. 3536—Coal from Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky to Wisconsin 


and intermediate territory.’ 
Finance No. 7773—Stanley, Merrill & Philips Ry. et al., abandon- 


ment. 
Finance No. 8280—Great Northern Ry., abandonment. 
March 23—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance No. 7308—Use of Pennsylvania Terminal in New York City 
by Long Island R. R. (further hearing). 
March 24—Cape Girardeau, Mo.—Examiner Smith: 
23663 (and Sub. 1 to 6, incl.)—A. L. Hill vs. C. & E. I. Ry. et al. 
March 24—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Griffin: 
eorge Bell vs. C. & E. I. Ry. et al. 
15914—Armour & Co. et al. vs. Director General of Railroads, as 
agent, C. M. & St. P. Ry. ét al. (further hearing). 
March 24—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Smith: 
a a vl State Oil Refining Co. of Calif. vs. Pacific Electric 
y. et al. 
March 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 3903—Excess income of Roscoe, Snyder & Pacific Ry. 
March 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Rogers: 
24049—A. Johnston, Grand Chief Engineer of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
24050—A. Johnston, Grand Chief Engineer of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
March 24—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Peyser: 
23494—Federated Metais Corp. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
23967—Hercules Powder Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
March 24—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Glenn: 
23789—Butler Mfg. Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
March 24—Toledo, O.—Examiner Colvin: 
24182—Acklin Stamping Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 


March 25—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Glenn: 
23941—Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


March 25—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Peyser: 

24000—McConnell & Co., Inc., vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. 
March 25—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Colvin: 

24148—Hammond Standish & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
March 25—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Smith: 

24190—Brown Bevis Co., Inc., vs. C. I. & W. R. R. et al. 
March 25—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Griffin: 

24128—W. C. Kenyon & Sons vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. et al. 
March 26—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Griffin: 

1. & &. 3568—Paper and paper articles from Chicago, IIll., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Peoria, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., groups to points in 
Iowa and in reverse direction. 

March 26—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Smith: 

23946—Southern Pacific Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
March 26—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Glenn: 

24196—Standard Briquette Fuel Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
March 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

23079—Apache Powder Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
March 27—Pensacola, Fla.—BExaminer Macomber: 

23978—Pensacola Creosoting Co. vs. C. of Ga. Ry. et al. 

Fourth Section fogtection No. 1768, filed by Pensacola, St. An- 
tr & Gulf 8S. 8S. Co. (except those portions heretofore disposed 
of). 


March 27—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Peyser: 
24102—Bad Girl, Inc., et al. vs. Postal Telegraph Cable Co. 
March 27—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Glenn: 
23973—National Paper Box Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. et al. 
March 27—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Griffin: 
24064—Theo. Jenson vs. C. & N. W. Ry. 
March 28—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Griffin: 
Ss Sample, Hill & Co., a corporation, vs. C. M. St. P. 


March 30—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
wanes No. 8394—Trinity Valley & Northern Ry. proposed construc- 
on. 
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March 30—Lansing, Mich.—Examiner Colvin: 
=a Fruit & Produce Exchange et al. vs. A. A. F 
et al. 
March 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
+” en & Broad Top Mt. R. R. & Coal Co. vs. Pa. R 
et al. . 


March 30—Charlotteville, Va.—Examiner Fleming: 


23951—Nelson County Cold Storage Corp. vs. Southern Ry. ettal. 


Portions Fourth Section Application No. 1548 of Southern Ry. 


March 30—Albany, Ga.—Examiner Macomber: 
24059—Planters Oil Co. vs. Ashland Ry. et al. 


March 30—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Peyser: 
24105—New Jersey Zinc Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


March 30—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Griffin: 
‘24180—Johnson Biscuit Co, et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


March 30—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Smith: 
23989—C. A. Bryant Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
March 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hays: 
——, No. 3847—Excess income of Moscow Camden & San Augus- 
ne Ry. 
March 31—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Griffin: 
24132—American Popcorn Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


March 31—Tifton, Ga.—Examiner Macomber: 
— Public Service Commission vs. Ry. Express Agency, 
nc, 
March 31—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Peyser: 
24147—American Graphite Co. et al. vs. Ticonderoga R. R. et al. 
24179—Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., et al. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 
April 1—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
20409—International Paper Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
20734—-N. J. Coated Paper Co. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
17840—Ceramic Traffic Association vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
I. # S. 3538—Import newsprint paper from Thorold, Ont., to Chicago, 
April 1—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Peyser: 
24125—Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


April 1—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Smith: 
23958—C. S. Jahns vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 
April 1—Lynchburg, Va.—Examiner Fleming: 
24127—Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce for L. E. 
Lichford vs. N. & W. Ry. et al. 
April 2—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Griffin: 
1. & S. 3570—Brick and related articles from, to, and between points 
in southwest. 


April 2—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23188—Inland Waterways yg oe operating Mississippi-War- 
rior Service et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
1. & S. 3399—Cotton and cotton linters from southern and south- 
western states to New Orleans, La., and Mobile, Ala., via rail 
and barge line. 


April 2—Greensboro, N. C.—Examiner Fleming: 
24081—Danville Oil Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
24153—Atlas Supply Co. vs. Southern Ry. 


April 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 
24068—Department of Institutions and Agencies, State of N. J., et al. 
a ee 3 New Jersey Coal Exchange et al. vs. C. R. R. of 
. J. et al. 
23980 (Sub. 2)—Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co. vs. C. 
R. R. of N. J. et al. 


April 2—Plant City, Fla.—Examiner Macomber: 
23972—R. W. Burch, Inc., et al. vs. Ry. Express Agency, Inc., et al. 


April 2—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Smith: 
24209—Western Pacific R. R. vs. N. W. Pac. R. R. et al. 


April 2—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Colvin: 
24019—-Do/More Chair Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 

April 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boyden: 
Finance No. 3804—Excess income of Ligonier Valley R. R. 


April 2—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Peyser: 
24210—Tompkins-Kiel Marble Co. vs. L. V. R. R. et al. 


April 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22234—Omaha Chamber of Commerce Traffic Bureau vs. Ry. Ex- 
press Agency, Inc. 
21811—Merchants’ Association of New York et al. vs. American Ry. 
Express Agency et al. 
April 3—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Peyser: 
23728—American Glue Co. et al. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 
23806—Leas & McVitty, Inc., vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
April 3—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Colvin: 
24212—Indiana Fibre Products Co. vs. Virgn. Ry. et al. 


April 3—Greensboro, N. C.—Examiner Fleming: 
23981—North Carolina Hosiery Manufacturers’ Traffic Assn. vs. B. 
& M. R. R. et al. 
24014—Southern Desk Co. vs. C. P. Ry. et al. 
April 3—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Smith: 
23091—Oklahoma Millers’ Assn. vs. A. T. & S. 
April 4—Greensboro, N. C.—Examiner Fleming: 
—— Cotton and Woolen Mills Co. et al. vs. Southern Ry. 
et al. 
April 4—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Colvin: 
24204—Hickman & Reilly Co., Inc., vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 


April 6—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Colvin: 
22839—Ft. Wayne Union Stockyards Co. vs. N. Y. C. & St. L 
R. BR. ot al. 
April 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Booth: 
Finance No. 3686—Excess income of Cornwall R. R. 
et al. (further oral argument). 
April 6—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Griffin: 
23944—Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Co. vs. G. N. Ry. et al 
April 6—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Peyser: 
—— Packing & Provision Co. et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. 
et al. 
April 6—Savannah, Ga.—Examiner Macomber: 
24056—Savannah Traffic Bureau, Inc., for and in behalf of Chatham 
Motor Co. et al. vs. M. & M. Transp. Co. et al. 


F. Ry. et al. 
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